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LETTERS 


Tuming Points 
To the editor: 

I am writing to defend the honor of 
Vermont's House of Representatives, 
as to the make-up of aforesaid prior to 
the reapportionment of 1965 [VL, 
Winter 1990]. It was not the most ill- 
apportioned chamber in this or any 
other country. The basie tenet of Ver- 
mont's constitution in 1777 was that 
every town had a right to a least one 
representative "Forever hereafter." . . . 
In Vermont, towns are towns; the 
foundation upon which State govern- 
ment rests, each town being a corpo- 
rate body, eąual with other towns. You 
cannot measure the worthiness or im- 
portance of a town merely by counting 
its inhabitants any morę than one can 
evaluate someone by how many 
pounds that person may weigh. . . . 

I guess I classify myself as one of the 
bitterly regretful few, and agree with 
the statement madę by a legislator: 
"Outsiders come into these parlors 
and try to tear us to pieces." Unfor- 
tunately, they didn't even have to try 
— WE LET THEM. 

Adam R. Boyce 

Williamstown, Vermont 

Owi Encounters 
To the editor: 

I read Dory Rice's story [VL, Winter 
1990] about her close encounter with 
a barred owi with great pleasure, es- 
pecially as it brought back a magical 
evening at my home in Florida some 
years ago. It was a cool winter night 
with a fuli moon. My husband and I 
were watching television when I heard 
an unusual noise from the garden. We 
tumed off the TV, cautiously opened 
the door and stepped out on the ter- 
race. There, about 30 feet away, on the 
top-most branch of an 80-foot Norfolk 
Island Pine tree sat a great horned owi, 
magnificent in the bright moonlight. 
He called again: Who-who-who hoo- 
hoo. While Bill went into the house to 
get a powerful flashlight I tried an- 
swering the owi and he answered back! 
Bill came back with the light and 
shone it on him, which didn't disturb 
him a bit. His eyes glowed red in the 
glare as he occasionally swiveled his 
great head. He hooted, I answered and 


he hooted again. We kept up ąuite a 
conversation for about 20 minutes un- 
til he lifted his broad wings and si- 
lently glided away. . . . 

If only everyone could experience 
and appreciate such intimate glimpses 
of our wonderful wild creatures, con- 
servation of their habitat would be the 
most popular cause in the land. 

Natalie J. Roderick 
Worcester, Massachusetts 

Forty Years Ago 
To the editor: 

GREAT STUFF! I just wanted to tell 
you how much I enjoyed the 40-years- 
ago article in the Post Boy column [VL, 
Autumn 1990]. Bud Cole's idea and the 
efforts of Neil and Susanne Rappaport 
provided us with a uniąue article. Per- 
haps we can have morę of these Ver- 
mont Life then-and-now scenarios. 
Phil Delaricheliere 
Rutland, Vermont 

KKK, Old Stone House 
To the editor: 

About the Ku Klux Klan in Vermont 
[VL, Autumn 1990]: My parents lived 
in Barton in the 1920s. The greatest 
joy of the year to a 12-year-old girl was 
to go to the Barton Fair. We took our 
lunch and supper and stayed all day. 
In the evening, just before the fire- 
works were set off, a fiery Cross flared 
up on the hill directly opposite the 
grandstand and near the Catholic 
Church. All who lived in that area 
rushed home without staying for the 
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fireworks, to my surprise! 

Second, about the Old Stone House 
in Brownington [VL, Autumn 1990]. 

. . . Neighbors told us that those huge 
granite blocks had been raised up three 
stories with an ox working the pulleys. 
Then when the top floor had been 
completed, there was no way to get the 
ox down, so it was butchered on the 
spot! 

Louise E. Hutchinson 
Bradford, Vermont 

Chippenhook Metnońes 
To the editor: 

Mrs. Rehlen's story about the Bal- 
lard storę [VL, Autumn 1990] took me 
back many years. 

The Ballard family were my very 
good friends when George was a young 
boy. One of his uncles was my hunting 
and fishing partner and I attended the 
Chippenhook School with one of his 
uncles and an aunt. 

My family moved to Vermont in 
1910 when I was four and we lived 
around Chippenhook and West Rut¬ 
land. I have lived in Oklahoma for 45 
years. Oklahoma has been very good 
to me but Vermont is my first love. 
Bill Bryant 
Duncan, Oklahoma 

Irt Love 
To the editor: 

I have totally fallen in love with 
your magazine, and its State. . . . 

I was in the army stationed in Ger¬ 
many for three years, and hadn't re- 
tumed in all that time. My flance 
decided it was time I met his parents, 
family and friends. I spent the most 
wonderful 30 days at his home on a 
farm outside Newport. The life of his 
family, who have lived in the same 
home sińce the 1800s, gave me the 
warmest feeling of belonging. I helped 
make mapie syrup, I went fishing, we 
cut firewood and visited Shelbume 
Museum. Vermont is the most whole- 
some State I've ever visited. . . . Now 
Tm back in the States and stationed at 
the Pentagon, only 12 hours from 
"home." 

Laura Abercrombie 
Ft. Myer, Yirginia 
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Green Mountain 



Almost everyone agrees that 
there's something uniąuely 
wonderful about Vermont, 
even though almost no one can 
say just what it is. Our feeling 
is that though you can't define 
it, you can tell, right off, when 
you see it. And I think we saw 
it — that indefinable some¬ 
thing — last fali, in the tiny 
crossroads village of West- 
minster West. 

It all started with a com- 
munity tragedy just before 
Christmas in 1988. That's 
when the town's beautiful lit- 
tle white, Gothic-style Con- 
gregational Church bumed 
down. The church, built in 
1829, was the focal point of the 
little village ; without it, West- 
minster West was a smile with 
a front tooth missing. 

But Westminster West 
didn't lose its church. Last Oc- 
tober, not ąuite two years after 
the day the church bumed, the 
28-member congregation 
marched across from the 
nearby Grange Hall and en- 
tered its new church — a per- 
fect replica of the old — singing "Joyful, Joyful, We Adore 
Thee." As the little congregation marched in singing, the 
well-filled church joined in spontaneously, and the walls 
rang with musie. 

It was morę than just a good and pleasant thing that 
church members and non-members sang together. In a 
way, it was symbolic of the process that rebuilt the church. 

Because it wasn't just the 28 members of the congre¬ 
gation who raised the morę than a ąuarter-million dollars 
it took. The people of Westminster West, Congregation- 
alists and non-Congregationalists from around Vermont 
all pitched in to help the beautiful old church rise from 
its ashes. It was a cooperative effort to save something that 
mattered to everyone. 

In a world too fuli of hunger, fraud, misery and indif- 
ference, the saving of the Westminster West Congrega- 
tional Church madę us happy. It was pure, light-amber, 
high-grade Yermont. We could tell, right off. 


In this issue, to help celebrate 
the Vermont Bicentennial, we 
look at some of the folkways 
that make Vermont what it is. 

From the just-published au- 
tobiography of the late Gov- 
ernor Deane C. Davis, we offer 
you Davis's stories about his 
youth and his affection for his 
grandparents and their farm. 
We've also included a pair of 
stories that look at one aspect 
of the folk process, the rural 
culture that once defined most 
of Vermont and though dimin- 
ished, still speaks to us. Helen 
Flanders and Margaret Mac- 
Arthur in different ways have 
helped keep that culture alive 
in song. 

Peter Miller has been pho- 
tographing his fellow Ver- 
monters for morę than 30 
years. His pictures of them 
speak volumes about the or- 
dinary people who make Yer¬ 
mont go, and we've selected a 
few from his new book, yer¬ 
mont People. Our selection be- 
gins on page 10 . 

And finally, let it be said 
that aspects of a cultural heritage don't have to be ancient 
or dust-ndden to be genuine. We've always felt that Ver- 
mont's diners, though not the fanciest places to eat, are 
among the best: they offer good food at decent prices, a 
bit of roadside history, and easy access to the state's honest 
working traditions. We've reviewed a dozen of them, start- 
ing on page 54. 

• 

You may have noticed that we're once again able to run 
advertisements for our own calendars, books, and other 
produets. When the U.S. Postał Service ordered us to stop 
doing that last summer or pay a much higher postage ratę, 
several of you wrote to us to complain that the ruling was 
unfair. We agreed, and asked U.S. Sen. Patrick J. Leahy for 
help. Leahy and other members of the Senate were able to 
get an amendment in our behalf tacked onto a bill naming 
a post office in Horseshoe Bend, Oklahoma, and voila\ We 
can once again advertise our produets. — T.K.S. 





SSI fli 




The above scene means yuality — from Vermont. 

It's a new logo that uses a woodcut by artist Sabra 
Field to identify and promote the best produets, ser - 
vices and amenities from the Green Mountain State. 
Hangtags, labels, posters, and other materials will 
carry the logo as a promotional device. Interested 
businesses may cali the Yermont Department of Ag- 
riculture or Department of Economic Development. 
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Whitewater on the 



West River: 
A Taste of ]oy, 
A Test of Skill 


Photographed by 
Alan L. Graham 


F or morę than 20 years there 
have been whitewater releases 
on the West River in the town 
of Jamaica. Twice a year, the 
Army Corps of Engineers opens the 
three gates at the base of Bali Moun- 
tain Dam to let roughly 1,500 cubic 
feet per second of water surge through 
a tunnel and into the river below. In 
the fali, the releases mark the end of 
the canoeing season. In the spring, 
they signal a cold, invigorating — 
some say crazy — start to the paddling 
year. For New England whitewater 
paddlers, on those weekends Jamaica 
is the place to be. 

"The West is really one of the pre¬ 
mier whitewater runs in New En- 
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gland," says Bernie Toothaker of 
Amesbury, Massachusetts, who rep- 
resents the Appalachian Mountain 
Club in its annual reąuests for water 
releases on the river. 

It can be warm and sunny on the 
West in the spring. Morę often, it's 
cool; sometimes it snows. The water 
is always cold. But it's the long- 
awaited start of the whitewater sea- 
son, and canoeists and kayakers arrive 


Above f frotn left: kayaker does a 
pleasing pop-up; canoeists navigate 
near the Dumplings; a paradę of boat- 
ers heads for the rwer. 
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with the right clothing and the right 
attitudes. 

"My husband and I have been going 
to every release for 10 or 15 years," 
says Sheri Larsen of Essex, vice pres- 
ident of the Northern Vermont Canoe 
Cruisers. "It ; s really a tremendous rec- 
reational opportunity right in our own 
State." 

In the parking lot at Jamaica State 
Park, canoes and kayaks litter the 
ground and jut from the roofs of cars 
bearing license plates that say things 


Above, kayakers and rafters descend 
the face of Bali Mountain Dam; left, 
putting in at the base of the dam; 
right; "ender" in progress. 
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like "River Rat/ 7 "KAYAK," and 
"CANOE." There are trailers with 
four or five canoes on them ; kayaks 
standing on their sides on roof racks, 
like books; canoes dappled with silver 
duet tape and stuffed so fuli of flota- 
tion that it is difficult to figurę out 
where the canoeist sits. There are 
tiger-striped and metal-flaked kayaks, 
and rafts with "Goodbye!" printed on 
the bottoms, to be read if and when 
they tum over in the rapids. 

Paddlers wear a strange array of 
colorful cold-water gear that sąuishes 
and flops as they walk the river banks 
or ride the State Forest and Parks De- 
partment 7 s shuttle truck upstream to 
the toughest runs. Spectators gather at 
the famous Dumplings — large, 
rounded rocks around which the river 
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boils. Kayakers do enders — end-for- 
end somersaults of paddler and boat — 
in a smaller rapid below the Dump- 
lings, lining up to be the next one to 
hit the water in just the right spot. 

Down the bank from the parking lot 
is the Salmon Hole, a pool where pad- 
dlers put in to run the lower portion 
of the river. It's a meeting place for old 
friends, a place where many a used 
boat has been sold, many a story 
swapped. 

For morę than 30 years, the West 
was also the site of one of the best 
spring whitewater slalom races in the 
nation, an event that in the past few 
years regularly welcomed world cham¬ 
pion paddlers. The races have been dis- 
continued — at least temporarily — 
because of a land-use disagreement 
about hanging the slalom poles. 

Whatever the outcome of the dis- 
pute, the river remains special for the 
region's whitewater paddlers. 

"If the water's running," says Sheri 
Larsen, "We're there." — J.C.L. 
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If You Go ... 

There are two recreational water re- 
leases on the West River each year. Re- 
lease weekends this year will be April 
27-28 and September 28-29. The fali re- 
lease draws the most people because 
the weather is generally morę hospita- 
ble and the water warmer. 

Whether you paddle or watch, it 
costs $1.50 per person to enter Jamaica 
State Park for each day, and a nominał 
fee to ride the shuttle truck. There are 
about 60 campsites near the river and 
about 30 morę at nearby Townshend 
State Park. For camping prices, reserva- 
tions and other information, cali the 
parks department at (802) 886-2215. 

Cold, swift water is always danger- 
ous. Life jackets, extra flotation for 
boats, prior instruction and experience 
ARE ABSOLUTELY ESSENTIAL! The 
upper part of the West is for experts 
only, and the lower portion also de- 
mands respect; in recent years a kay- 
aker drowned there. 


Left, on the river; above, 
kayaker goes through a 
dry rnn at a campsite at 
Jamaica State Park; right, 
with canoe as camp fumi- 
ture, Maura Irr relaxes 
betzueen paddling excur- 
sions. 
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A Port folio 
Prom 


Peter Miller's 


New Book 

P 

1 ETER MILLER'S PHOTOGRAPHS OF VERMONT- 

ers sparkle with the essence of traditional Ver- 
mont. Miller has been a photojournalist for Life, 
The New York Times, Vermont Life, and Smithson- 
ian Magazine, among others. His new book, 
Vermont People, is filled with powerful black- 
and-white photos of Vermonters at work, at 
home, on the land, and with their neighbors. 
Miller, a resident of Waterbury, madę the im- 
ages in three decades of travel around Ver- 
mont. In his introduction, he writes: 

"The Vermonters I have known are unique. 
They love their State for its beauty, but they re- 
vere it morę for the freedom it has given them. 
Most carved out their own existence as farm- 
ers, woodsmen, crafts-people. They are a self- 
reliant bunch, independent as all get out." A 
few of the book's many photos follow, with 
comments from Miller and his subjects. Ver- 
mont People is available for $35, plus tax, ship- 
ping and handling, from Todd Gallery, P.O. 
Box 86, Weston, VT 05161, and in bookstores. 
Original photos from the book will be on dis¬ 
play at the Helen Day Art Center in Stowe 
through April 6. 
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Ray Grimes, Lincoln, 1990 


People 
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T3 

_l_ Grimes of Lincoln retired 
from farming in 1966, but continued to 
sugar and play the fiddle: "I used to go 
to scjuare dances in Lincoln Town Hall 
and listen all night and come home to 
practice . . . We played at barns and at 
dances in the horse and buggy days." 



Floyd and Eugene Bacley, Granyille, 1982 
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Kelly Miller, Morrisyille, 1982 


Otis Hart, Weston, 1982 


u 

_l_ _1_E SAID THAT HIS NAME WAS 

Kelly Miller and łhat he Iwed in Mor¬ 
risyille. 

"That your dad's gun? Looks like his 
coat , too." 

"Yep." 

"Euer shot a deer?" 

"Nope 
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Rosę Henderson, Granyille, 1990 


~l.N HIS DAY, WlLLIS HlCKS PROBA- 

bly sold morę cows than any ołher Ver- 
monter. In 1946 , at his first commission 
sale on his farm at Cadys Falls , he sold 
25 cows. The next sale , he moved 300 
head. From then until 1969 , when his 
doctor checked his blood pressure and 
told him "cjuit or dieWillis estunated 
he sold 150 cows a week: just under 
180,000 for 23 years. 



Willis Hicks, Stowe, 1968 
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GrANYILLE ElEMENTARY SCHOOL, STAFF AND STUDENTS, 1990 


q 

k._/ QUEEZED BETWEEN A CHURCH 

and red barn is the Granville one-room 
schoolhouse — grades one through four. 
Kids have been learning and playing in 
the schoolyard sińce 1857; it is one of 
the oldest one-room schoolhouses in the 
U.S. A beli caps the roof and the Win¬ 
dows are tali, typical of the early schools 
that used natural light for reading. 



Roger Elkins and Scutter, Orleans, 1990 
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La, Therese, Jeanette, Ger- 
trude — there are no men working on 
the Lepine Farm in Mud City , a section 
of Morristown. "Commitment!" Gert 
yelled it out as if it were a patriotic slo¬ 
gan. "Sole commitment! That's what 
farming is. I can't remember taking a 
oacation, ever! We do what we want! 
We're the boss! We're free!" 


Will and Rowena Austin, Weston, 1959 



Therese, Jeanette, and Gertrudę Lepine, Mud City, 1990 
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A Legacy 

Of Musie 

Helen Hartness Flanders 
Presewed Vermont's 
Folk Musie Traditions 


By Sally Johnson 
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H elen Hartness Flanders lived m thc age of the 
ear. In that pre-video time, local news was often 
information passed among neighbors from one 
farm to another, spread at paring bees and 
church socials. News became verses and verses became 
songs. 

Once fashioned, these musical records of triumphs and 
tragedies took on lives of their own, became in effect living 
entities, capable of outlasting their creators and adapting 
to new circumstances. Some of these were ballads that 
were direct descendants of songs that had traveled from 
Europę to the shores of the New World and then inland 
to settle in the inner parts of New England, where they 
were changed to fit the circumstances of place and time. 
Others were composed to mark purely New England 
events. Helen Flanders treasured them all. 

She came upon her life's work largely by serendipity. In 
1930, the Vermont Commission on Country Life asked 
her to collect some of the folk songs of New England. The 
work was funded for a year ; for Flanders, the pursuit would 
consume much of the rest of her life. By the time she 
stopped collecting 30 years later, she and her long-time 
assistant, Marguerite Olney, had recorded or transcribed 
the morę than 9,000 songs that are the foundation of the 
Helen Hartness Flanders Ballad Collection at Middlebury 
College. 

If you visit the Flanders Collection today, you can hear 
this harvest of song. Out of a state-of-the-art reel-to-reel 
tape recorder operated by collection curator Jennifer Post 
and surrounded by Flanders' research come recordings 
madę originally on wax cylinders and metal discs: the 
scratchy sounds of a November 11, 1939, recording of Myra 
Daniels of East Calais singing the old ballad "Fair Lucy," 
or the spell cast by Daniels' brother, Elmer George of 
North Montpelier, as he sings a log-drive ballad — once 
well-known in northern New England — about the death- 
dealing "Jam on Gerry's Rock." 

"It's difficult to overestimate what Helen Hartness Flan¬ 
ders did," says Dale Cockrell, a musicologist, formerly at 
Middlebury, in the introduction to a program on the Flan¬ 
ders Collection prepared for Vermont Public Radio. 

"This remarkable woman, at a time in 1930 when people 
were starting to fear the traditional arts in New England 
and Vermont were going to die out, this woman took it 
upon herself to spend the next 30 years of her life going 
through this area, collecting traditional folk songs, tradi- 
tional ballads, anything she could find of the traditional 
arts, and in the process accumulating some 9,000 items. 
That's some significant collection." 

But Helen Flanders didn't simply collect the past so that 
it could lie, gathering dust, in the basement of a library. 
Instead, she breathed new life into these pieces of living 
history, saving them from death-by-neglect so that mu- 
sicians such as Margaret MacArthur (see page 20) could 
come along years later and include them in their reper- 
toires. 

"If she hadn't done this, the songs would have died with 
the people who sang them," says MacArthur, who lives in 
Marlboro and knew Flanders for the last 12 years of her 
life. "I'm interested in the songs for their antiquity, for 


The tools of Helen Hartness Flanders' trade, from top 
left: disc-cutting machines, Dictaphone and the wax 
cylinders it recorded on , tape , and transcribed musie. 


their local content, for the beauty of the musie. This ma¬ 
teriał could have been written down, but I love to listen 
to the old people singing them." 

In saving New England songs, Helen Hartness Flanders 
also proved, accordmg to Jennifer Post, that New England 
once had as many or morę traditional singers and songs 
than the South, which has received much morę attention 
from musicologists. 

Helen Hartness Flanders was born in the time before 
information-gatherers — we now cali them reporters and 
historians — had become celebrities. There is no sense in 
her prolific writing that she considered herself important 
to the process. Rather, it was the songs and the singers 
she considered to be the topics of interest. 

Photographs of Flanders offer, at best, smali clues about 
her personality. With her white hair neatly in place and 
her rimless glasses, she looks to have been a prettier ver- 
sion of Eleanor Roosevelt. The Barbara Bush-style choker 
of pearls at her neck in one studio portrait suggests that 
she, like the current First Lady, was a wealthy Republican 
— which, in fact, she was. 

Helen Hartness was born in Springfield on May 19, 1890, 
the daughter of James and Lena Hartness. Her father, an 
inventor and engineer, would later become president of 
the Jones and Lamson Machinę Co., one of the handful of 
machine-tool companies that formed the backbone of the 
Connecticut River Valley economy. He served as governor 
of Vermont from 1921-23. 

One of James Hartness' close friends was an ambitious 
young mechanical engineer and businessman named 
Ralph Flanders, who worked for the rival Fellows Gear 
Shaper Company. The young man became a freąuent vis- 
itor at the Hartness home, in part because of daughter 
Helen. He was attracted by her brains as well as her beauty. 

"We talked about literaturę and discussed the latest 
Times book review," Flanders recalled in his biography, 
Senator from Vermont. "We talked about musie. She de- 
lighted me with her musicianship at the piano. She had 
had and was having the best training available in Boston 
from Heinrich Gebhard, who was later to give lessons to 
Leonard Bernstein." 

Helen Hartness married Ralph Flanders on November 
1, 1911, in the living room of Smiley Manse, the Hartness 
family home. 

Flanders went to work for his father-in-law at Jones and 
Lamson. Elizabeth Flanders was born in 1912, followed by 
Nancy in 1918 and James in 1923. Ralph Flanders was 
elected to the U.S. Senate in 1946 and became famous as 
the first senator to challenge Wisconsin's Sen. Joseph 
McCarthy on his anti-communist crusade. 

• 

Helen Flanders' career as a pianist was ended early by 
arthritis, but in 1930 her career as a collector was only 
beginning. The year before, the State of Vermont had cre- 
ated the Commission on Country Life. At that time, there 
was widespread interest around the country in collecting 
folk musie and ballads. Much of the collecting was being 
done in Appalachia and much of it was under the super- 
vision of Phillips Barry, a Harvard musicologist. Barry's 
particular interest was Child ballads, named after Francis 
Child, a 19th century musicologist who had collected 305 
ballads from the British and Scottish traditions. 

A subgroup of the commission, the Committee on Tra- 
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Flanders Collection, Middlebury College 



Flanders at work. The reel-to-reel tape recorder dates 
the photo to the latter years of her song-saving career. 


ditions and Ideals, was headed by Arthur Wallace Peach, 
a professor at Norwich University. It was Dr. Peach who 
proposed to Mrs. Flanders that she spend a year collecting 
musie on the back roads of Vermont. The committee 
money soon ran out, just as Flanders began to have an 
inkling of how much musie was out there. She continued 
anyway, on her own and without payment except for the 
personal satisfaction she obviously got from her work. 
That one year extended into three decades ; that smali pro- 
ject became her life's work. And she did not limit herself 
to Vermont, but tracked down singers and collected songs 
all over New England. 

In 1935, Helen Flanders met Marguerite Olney, a woman 
who would become very nearly as important to the Flan¬ 
ders Collection as Flanders herself. Olney was a graduate 
of the New England Conservatory of Musie and particu- 
larly skillful at transcribing the songs she heard. 

"A lot of the credit should go to Marguerite Olney," 
notes Margaret MacArthur. "She was a big part of it and 
she did a lot of the collecting." 

In later years, the two women would have a serious 
falling out for reasons never explained publicly, although 
some speculate that Marguerite Olney resented how little 
credit she earned for her efforts. She became a recluse and 
died in a house fire. 

But in the happier early days, Flanders and Olney would 
traipse the countryside together and separately, seeking 
out old songs in lumber camps and in tiny towns such as 
Woodbury, Danville and Cuttingsville. 

At first, they used a dictaphone of the type invented by 
Thomas Edison. The dictaphone, on display in the base- 
ment room that houses the Flanders Collection at Mid¬ 
dlebury, cut wax cylinders and could be run off batteries 
or plugged into a car 7 s cigarette lighter if the house had 
no electricity, which was often the case. She later recorded 
directly onto aluminum, glass and acetate dises, and still 
later used reel-to-reel tape recorders. 

Morę than the technology, however, it was Helen Flan¬ 
ders 7 way with people that enabled her to do what she did, 
charming her way into the homes of strangers, cajoling 


reluctant singers into performing for her. It was rare that 
she came away without some musical gem. 

"From some 13 years of going up and down this north- 
eastern land of ballads," Flanders wrote in one of her many 
articles, "Confessions of a Ballad Collector," "there are 
few byroads that do not have some association, few non- 
committal doorways which, opened by perfect strangers, 
have not given momentous experiences in texts and 
tunes." 

She delighted in tracking ballads and folk songs through 
time and geography, recording the mutations and influ- 
ences of different generations and places. 

In her four-volume work Ancient Ballads Traditionally 
Sung in New England, she includes a version of the Child 
ballad entitled "The Elfin Knight," only here it has become 
"The Cambric Shirt." It is close cousin to the latter-day 
yersion that Simon and Garfunkel put out as "Scarborough 
Fair," perhaps better known as "Parsley, Sagę, Rosemary 
and Thyme." 

Similarly, she found in North Calais the tragic tale of 
18 people who drowned when a boat capsized on a local 
lakę in 1873. Among the papers of an East Berkshire fam- 
ily, she found an almost identical song based on the tale 
of five men who drowned when a longboat overturned in 
Mulberry, England, in 1880. Both songs had been poured 
into the mold of a much older ballad. Parentheses indicate 
the words of the Calais version: 

Oh, Mulberry (Calais) trembled (did tremble) at that awful 
stroke; 

Consider (And considered) the voice of ]ehovah that spoke. 

To teach us we are (we're) mortal, and exposed to death; 

And subject each moment to yield up our breath. 

By the time Flanders stopped collecting in 1960 and 
tumed her fuli attention to cataloging and writing about 
the materiał, she had amassed 5,000 pieces of traditional 
musie; 4,000 letters, broadsides and manuscripts; 234 wax 
cylinders; 1,312 dises and 62 tapes, according to a count 
madę by Cockrell some years ago. Since that count was 
madę, says Flanders Collection curator Jennifer Post, new 
materiał has been added. 

In addition to ballads, the collection includes British and 
early American songs, folk hymns, call-dances, nursery 
games and counting-out rhymes. There are handwritten 
songs from copybooks, ledgers, cookbooks, diaries and let¬ 
ters — treasures that came into families, writes Flanders, 
"by heredity or adoption." 

"By heredity or adoption also," she writes, "they pos- 
sessed an unwritten lorę — ballads passed along orally 
down generations of memories. Sea battles, border frays, 
the super-sensitive romances, chronicles, and the like 
were leamed 7 by ear 7 in their tune. There are remnants of 
an orał tradition from the time of Skalds to the present, 
records of periods, people, and locales, as diverting and 
entertaining as foreign travel." 

The great accomplishment of Helen Hartness Flanders 
was that she captured, validated, and maintained that rich 
orał tradition. She lived a long and satisfying life, and when 
she died in Springfield in 1972, at the age of 82, she could 
rest secure in the knowledge that her legacy would be an 
everlasting one. 


Sally Johnson is editor of the Rutland Heralda Vermont Sunday 
Magazine, and resides in Middlebury. 
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Young Charlotte 


Young Charlotte Iwed by the 
mountainside 
In a lone and dreary spot. 

No dwelling there, for five miles round, 
Except her father's cot; 

But yet on many a winter's eve 
Young swains would gether there, 

For her father kept a social board 
And she was very fair. 

Her father loved to see her dressed 
Fine as a city belle, 

For she was the only child he had, 

And he loved his daughter well. 

'Twas New Year's Eve. The sun 
went down. 

Wild looked her anxious eyes 
Along the frosty window panes 
To see the sleighs pass by. 

At a oillage inn, fifteen miles round, 
There's a merry bali to-night. 

The air is freezing cold above, 

But the hearts are warm and light. 

And while she looked with 
longing eyes, 

Then a well-known voice she hears, 

And dashing up to the cottage door 
Young Charley's sleigh appears. 

Her mother says, "My daughter dear, 
This blanket around you fold, 

For it is a dreadful night abroad, 

You'll take your death of cold." 

"Oh, no! Oh, no!" Young Charlotte 
said, 

And she laughed like a gypsy c\ueen. 
"For to ride in blankets muffled up 
I never could be seen. 

"My silken cloak is cfuite enough. 

'Tis lined, you know, throughout, 

And then 1 have the silken scarf 


To tie my face about." 

Her glooes and bonnet being on, 

She jumped into the sleigh 
And away they ride o'er the 
mountainside 
And o'er the hills away. 

There's merry musie in the bells 
As o'er the hills they go, 

For the creaking rake the runners make 
As they bite the frożen snów. 

Then o'er the hills and faster o'er 
And by the cold starlight, 

When Charles, in these few frozen 
words, 

At last the silence broke: 

"Such a night as this 1 never knew. 

My reins I scarce can hołd." 

Young Charlotte said with a trembling 
voice, 

"1 am exceeding cold." 

He cracked his whip which urged 
his steed 

Much faster than before, 

And then the other five miles round 
In silence were rode o'er. 

"How fast," says Charles, "the 
freezing ice 

Is gathering on my brow." 

Young Charlotte said with a feeble voice 
"Tm growing warmer now." 

Then o'er the hills and faster o'er 
And by the cold starlight 
Until they reached the oillage inn 
And the ballroom was in sight. 

They reached the inn and Charles 
sprang out 

And gioing his hand to her, 

"Why sit you like a monument 
That has no power to stir?" 


He called her once, he called her twice, 
But yet she never stirred. 

He called her name again and again, 
But she answered not a word. 

He took her hand in his. O God! 

'Twas cold and hard as stone. 

He tore the mantle from her brow 
And the cold stars on her shone. 

Then cjuickly to the lighted hall 
Her lifeless form he borę, 

For Charlotte was a frozen corpse 
And a word spake never morę. 

He knelt himself down by her side 
And bitter tears did flow, 

For he said, "My young intended 
bride, 

I never morę shall know." 

He flung his arms around her neck 
And kissed her marble brow. 

His thoughts went back to the place 
she said, 

"Tm growing warmer now." 

He borę her out into the sleigh 
And with her he rode home, 

And when they reached the cottage door 
Oh, how her parents mourned! 

They mourned for the loss of their 
daughter dear, 

And Charles mourned o'er the gloom 
When Charles' heart with grief 
did break 

They slumber in one tomb. 

Found as far south as Putney and as far 
north as Newport, "Young Charlotte" 
appears to have been best known in 
central Vermont. Its exact origin is un- 
clear ; certainly it came from some- 
where in the cold hills of northem 
New England or New York. 
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Composing 

History 

Margaret MacArthur Brings the Past to Life 
With Broadside Ballads 


By Irene Racz 

Photographed by Richard Howard 


I n the mid-1980s, Marlboro folksinger Margaret 
MacArthur spent a few days as an artist-in-residence 
at Lyndonville's Sąuabble Hollow School, one of the 
state's few remaining one-room schools. 

When MacArthur arrived, teacher Barbara Bosley handed 
her an old poem that told the story of how Sąuabble Hol¬ 
low and nearby Pudding Hill got their names. 

It seems that a group of settlers decided to have a pienie 
on the highest hill in town, and they prepared a gigantic 
Indian pudding for the occasion. But before they could 
enjoy their feast, the kettle containing the pudding began 
rolling down the hill. The picnickers followed in pursuit, 
and at the bottom faced another group of folks who had 
decided the errant treat now belonged to them. A fracas 
ensued, and the rest, as they say, is history. 

By the time MacArthur's residency with the Sąuabble 
Hollow children had ended, the poem by turn-of-the-cen- 
tury resident Myron Gray Eastman had been set to musie. 
A folksong in the “broadside ballad" tradition was bom. 

• 

The distinctions between broadsides and ancient ballads 
occasionally biur, according to MacArthur and others. An¬ 
cient ballads were passed down orally through the ages, 
before being collected and catalogued by Harvard professor 
Francis James Child and others. Broadsides, morę modern 
verse with origins in print, are not considered as enduring, 
although a few are in the same league as the Child ballads. 

Folk musie collector Alan Lomax called broadsides 
"bunk-house journalistic ballads" because they tend to 
describe the adventures of everyday people in a factual 
way. The term comes from the long printed sheets of paper 
sold or tacked up publicly, during a period spanning several 
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centuries, to advise readers about products for sale, major 
events or tragedies. Broadsides originated in the British 
Isles in the 1500s, and continued to be produced on both 
sides of the Atlantic mto the 20th century. Vermont was 
fertile ground for broadsides and many have been written 
and recorded here over the years. 

"True broadsides were actually advertisements, but a 
good percentage of what we now cali broadsides were 
poems recounting events," said enthnomusicologist Jen- 
nifer Post. Most were simply recited, she said, while others 
were put to musie, often employing a traditional tune used 
many times before. 

Post is curator of the Helen Hartness Flanders Ballad 
Collection and the Vermont Archive of Traditional Musie, 
both housed at Middlebury College's Starr Library. 
MacArthur learned many ballads through her association 
with Flanders (see page 16). 

"Broadsides differ from truły older ballads in that they 
have a morę popular approach," Post explained. "You don't 
have the old language, the older ways of saying things. 

"Probably the most important definition of broadsides 
is that they're descriptive of events that took place. The 
most exciting ones named actual people and events, put- 
ting them into print — as a newspaper might put some- 
thing into print — for all time. They did serve as a kind 
of newspaper at least for specific happenings, a lot of times 
having to do with accidents, murders, executions." 

MacArthur believes that broadsides provide a break from 
the "official view" of history found in most books. Com- 
bined with reading on a particular period, she said, they 
offer a morę complete perspective. 

"It's a different way to look at history, to look at the 


* 









time period from the viewpoint of the person involved/ / 
she said. "Mostly, you read about politics, soldiers, states- 
men. These are about the common man, and they 7 re what 
the common people listened to." 

In addition to the "Ballad of Pudding Flill," MacArthur 7 s 
collection includes eąually fascinating legends behind the 
naming of Glover ; s Runaway Pond and PeachanTs DeviPs 
Hill. She set all three tales to original tunes during resi- 
dencies in local schools. 

"The Marlboro Medley," a 
special piece because Mac- 
Arthur owns the 200-year- 
old handwritten manuscript, 
is a wonderful description of 
trading life among the set- 
tlers. Following directions on 
the manuscript, MacArthur 
sings it to the tune of "Black 
Joke," an Irish melody that 
took no smali amount of re- 
search to unearth. 

The song offers a poetic in- 
ventory of archaic terms: 
pungs (sleighs), pipkins (a 
type of woodenware) and peg- 
awls (used in shoemaking), 
among them. It tells us "wild 
piony" is useful as a cure for 
consumption and to mend 
old China, and that meat 
from bear and moose was 
once morę common in Ver- 
mont than venison. 

"Margery Grey," a popular 
19th-century poem by Julia 
Dorr, is the heart-rending 
story of a pioneer woman 
who gets lost in the woods 
near her home at dusk, and 
manages to wander up one 
side of the Connecticut River 
and down the other before 
being found months later in 
New Hampshire. The infant 
she had been carrying when 
she set out has long sińce per- 
ished, making the song es- 
pecially poignant for any 
listener who is also a parent. 

"I performed 'Margery 
Grey 7 outdoors at Dartmouth 
15 years ago/ 7 MacArthur re- 
called. "By the time I fin- 
ished, everyone was stark 
still. It is very powerful. I 
don 7 t do it often because I can 7 t, emotionally." 

MacArthur clearly relishes the research reąuired to 
match ballads with the right musie. She first tried to learn 
"Margery Grey 77 in the 1950s from a Flanders songbook, 
but found the suggested tune didn 7 t work. It wasn 7 t until 
Flanders died in 1972, and MacArthur acąuired many of 
her mentor 7 s materials, that she discovered a tape of the 
song with a morę suitable tune. 

In "The Pucker Street Song," the tale of a Barnet farm 


boy unhappily bound out to a blacksmith 12 miles from 
home, MacArthur again succeeded in reuniting a tune with 
its text. Initially, she found one of the verses and three 
lines of handwritten musie notation in a letter among 
Flanders 7 papers. Later, she found 12 morę verses in a 1940 
publication about the village of Lower Waterford, once 
called Pucker Street. 

MacArthur is convinced that "Lines, 77 a poem in Welsh 

about a Fair Haven siatę 
ąuarry worker blinded in an 
explosion, was sold to aid the 
victim. An English transla- 
tion of the ballad, to a tune 
composed and sung by her 
daughter Megan, is included 
in her collection. 

The field of battle provides 
yet another common setting 
for broadsides. 

MacArthur wrote "The 
Legend of Duncan Campbell 
1777" about 10 years ago, 
after an acąuaintance sent 
her an English translation of 
the Scottish legend. She 
hadn 7 t written a ballad be¬ 
fore, and she stayed up all 
night to do it. The tale is re- 
membered here and abroad, 
she said, because it is tied to 
the 1758 defeat of British 
General James Abercromby 
at Ticonderoga during the 
French and Indian War. 

The story begins when 
Duncan Campbell, Lord of 
the House of Inverawe in Ar- 
gyll, Scotland, agrees to shel- 
ter the murderer of his cousin 
Donald. The cousin 7 s ghost 
appears in a dream, and 
warns they will "meet again 
at Ticonderoga, 77 a name un- 
familiar to Campbell. Later, 
Campbell and his son are 
called to serve in the Black 
Watch Regiment ineptly 
commanded by Abercromby, 
and are among the 1,600 Brit¬ 
ish to die in battle at Ticon¬ 
deroga. 

"The Song of the Ver- 
monters 1777, 77 a piece 
MacArthur says celebrates 
"Vermonters 7 defiance of ri- 
val claimants for their land, 77 was published anonymously 
in 1833, but later attributed to the poet John Greenleaf 
Whittier. 

MacArthur, hoping to pass on the love of traditional 
musie that she inherited, enjoys working with youngsters. 
Last summer, she performed a varied repertoire of ballads 
for a group of teenagers enrolled in the state 7 s education 
program for children of migrant farmworkers. 

It was the night before their intensive two-week writing 



M argaret MacArthur may be heard singing several 
of the broadside ballads mentioned in this article 
on her cassette tape Vermont Ballads & Broad¬ 
sides, aoailable for $14.95 (postpaid) from Whetstone 
Records, Box 15, Marlboro, VT 05344. Included on the 
tape are "The Marlboro Medley," "The Ballad of Runa¬ 
way Pond," "The Ballad of Pudding Hill," "Margery 
Grey," "The Legend of Duncan Campbell," "The Ballad 
of Devil's Hill," "Incidents in the History of Vermont," 
"The Banks of Champlain," "The Song of the Vermont- 
ers," and others. The recording has been endorsed by the 
Yermont Statehood Bicentennial Commission. 
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Margaret MacArthur plays the harp zither in the studio at her Marlboro home. 


residency at Craftsbury's Sterling College ended, and the 
teens were splayed around a cozy room off the campus 
dining hall, trying to figurę out what to make of the white- 
haired troubadour toting dulcimers and a guitar. The con- 
centration reąuired to follow some of her long ballads was 
a challenge for some of the kids, but MacArthur imme- 
diately appealed to many of the others. 

MacArthur, herself the product of a transitory family, 
talked about the agrarian roots of many of the pieces. 

If the kids thought ballads were confined to days of old, 
they learned otherwise when MacArthur performed sev- 
eral original broadsides about contemporary events. 

"Mary Shiminski, I Love You!" recalls the famous graf- 
fito trucker Bert Salva painted on a railroad overpass in 
Brattleboro in 1974, after his girlfriend jilted him and left 
to vacation in nearby Westminster. 

As with "Mary Shiminski," MacArthur relied on news- 
paper accounts to write "Stephen Johnson," the story of a 
tractor-trailer driver who loses his brakes going down Brat- 
tleboro's High Street during the pre-Christmas rush of 


1984. Miraculously, he manages to tip the "runaway rig" 
in the busy intersection at the bottom of the steep hill 
without causing any injuries. 

MacArthur is not fazed by the fact that her style of folk 
musie is no longer in vogue. She told her young audience 
that her materiał is a world apart from the introspective 
folk musie — a friend jokingly calls it "thrashing and wail- 
ing" — they may be used to hearing. 

But for teachers like Barbara Bosley and counselors in 
the migrant education program, MacArthur's balladry re- 
mains an entertaining and refreshing way to make history 
come alive for their students. 

And that explains why MacArthur remains dedicated. 
"I feel this is a service, giving these circulation or putting 
them back into circulation," she said. o 


Irene Racz, a former editor and reporter for the Barre-Montpelier 
Times Argus, is a partner in a Communications services firm in 
Montpelier. 
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Mary Shiminski, I Love You! 

By Margaret MacArthur 


There's a railroad bridge by the river, 

Where Old Fwe crosses Route Ninę. 

Six hours it took me to write these words, 

I tell you they were on my mind 
When I wrote: 

CHORUS 

"Mary Shiminski, 1 love you!" 

Oh, Lord, what was I doin', 

Hanging by one hand from the railroad bridge 
Writin' by the light of the moon? 

Mary left me in New Jersey, 

She went to a smali Vermont town. 

1 hitched up my rig, my big tractor-trailer, 

And headed north to claim my own. 

I found Mary in Putney, 

But when I knocked at her door 

She sicced her old dog on me and he tore my pants. 

I cursed and 1 hollered and I swore, 

But ni write: (chorus) 

Mary she went on a pienie. 

1 hiked in fifteen miles or morę, 

But when I got there she left with a friend 
And my heart and my feet were sore. 


Mary, she called to the sheriff; 

She gave that man my name. 

He said, "Take your rig, take that big tractor- 
trailer, 

And go back from where you came!" 

So HI go back to New Jersey, 

No comfort here can I find. 

But before 1 go, Tli write these words 
To the meanest of all woman-kind. 

And TU write: (chorus) 

Then Mary she came down to Ho-Jo's, 

Where Old Fwe crosses Route Ninę. 

She saw these words on the railroad bridge, 
And her heart commenced a-eryin . 

So Mary called down to New Jersey, 

Said "Married my love we will be." 

He jumped in his rig, in his big tractor trailer 
And headed for the North Country. 

Now these young lovers got married, 

Had little ones one, two, three. 

Through good times and bad that old railroad 
bridge 

Lives in their memory, 

Where he wrote: (chorus) 
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ST. ALBANS 


The Railroad Days 
Are Gone, But 
Franklin County's 
Hub Has Found 
New Momentum 


By Joe Sherman 

Photographed by 
Clyde H. Smith 


S t. Albans was a company 
town," says State Senator John 
Finn, a lifelong resident of the 
city. "The CV used to tell peo- 
ple when to sąuat and when to run." 

"The CV" was the Central Vermont 
Railroad. It dominated St. Albans for 
morę than a century, once employing 
morę than 3,000. But after the railroad 
slashed its work force in the late '50s 
and early '60s, St. Albans went into a 
deep slump. Unemployment rosę in 
this city of 7,000 on Lakę Champlain 
near the Canadian border, and self-es- 
teem plummeted. By the late 1970s, 
recalls City Manager Bill Cioffi, "St. 
Albans was at an all-time Iow." 

Enter, stage left: James "Mad Dog" 
Hilton. 

A Mainer, Hilton, in his own words, 
"exaggerated a lot as a kid." And never 
ąuite outgrew it. 

Once he became reereation director 
of the down-and-out Raił City, Hilton 
decided it was time for some big 
events. 

In January 1982 he and 700 volun- 
teers built a 48-foot snowman in Tay¬ 
lor Park in downtown St. Albans. On 
April 15, 1983, a 26,000-pound sundae 
madę of ice cream produced gratis by 
Ben & Jerry's from cream donated by 
the St. Albans Cooperative Creamery 
lifted skyward, and straight into The 
Guiness Book of World Records. It was 
St. Albans' second entry ; the snow¬ 
man was the first. Then there was the 
world's largest pancake, a 20-foot- 
wide flapjack that had to be flipped by 
crane. And a 61-foot scarecrow stuffed 
with 50 bales of hay and 1,800 bags of 
leaves; it had a hat perched on top of 
its backbone, a 55-foot telephone pole. 
Hilton built these in 1984 before leav- 


ing town to start a company called Stu- 
pendous Events and become reere¬ 
ation director in Newmarket, New 
Hampshire. 

Of course, it takes morę than a giant 
snowman and a 13-ton sundae to 
transform a depressed city. Delightful 
as they were, Hilton's antics were 
ephemeral. St. Albans needed some- 
thing morę substantial. The city got it 
in the form of two concerted cam- 
paigns for change. 

The first began in 1982, when local 
leaders took the advice of Robert Bur- 
ley and Associates, an architectural 
firm, recognized the treasure trove of 
neglected historie architecture that 
madę up much of downtown, and 
madę it a focal point of futurę devel- 
opment. 

Second, the effort to attract industry 
— begun after the railroad scaled back 
its operations — started to pay off, and 
companies began locating in the in- 
dustrial parks in and around the city. 
• 

St. Albans' architecture was a jewel 
awaiting discovery. Almost a century 
ago Frank C. Greene had written in the 
book Picturesąue St. Albans that St. 
Albans was "a charming city of 
homes." Accompanying photographs 
showed impressive Queen Annę, Ital- 
ianate, French Second Empire, and 
other high-style Victorian homes with 
cupolas and turrets, broad curving 
porches, stained-glass Windows, porte 
cocheres, and trim, shaded grounds. In 
the working class neighborhoods on 
the other side of the railroad tracks, 
which bulged into 13 lines near the 
depot and sheds, were many finely 
madę single-family homes, as well as 
duplexes, tenements, and Stores. 
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The Smith Fountain, built itt 1887, is the centerpiece of Taylor Park, which is the centerpiece of downtown St. Albatis. 


Turn-of-thc-century St. Albans ad- 
vertised itself as the gateway to the 
vacation land of northern Vermont. It 
was, Greene wrote, a place for "the 
tired and dusty travelcr, just emanci- 
pated from the heat of a great city." 
Four hotels catered to businessmen, 
overnight train personnel, and tour- 
ists. The Welden House had 200 
rooms, a theater, a special billiard 
room, croąuet grounds for the ladies, 
and a dining room in which you could 
order five different types of oysters. If 
you arrived via raił, the Welden sent a 
stagecoach to the depot to pick you up. 
If you came by Lakę Champlain ferry 
in the early 1900s, you could board a 
trolley of the St. Albans Electric Street 
Railway, which connccted the dock to 


Main Street and had a 13-mile spur to 
Swanton. 

The Welden House had been built 
during the Civil War, when the Raił 
City became the unlikely site of the 
northernmost raid of that conflict. It 
happened in October 1864, when 22 
Confederates filtered across the border 
from Canada, robbed the banks of 
$208,000 and killed a Welden House 
construction foreman who happened 
to stumblc on the getaway. The raiders 
escaped into Canada, where officials 
refused to extradite thcm. 

Today, mcmorabilia from the raid 
can be seen in the Franklin County 
Museum, formcrly the St. Albans 
Academy. The museum is part of an 
impressive line-up of historie build- 


ings that includes the Methodist 
Church (1830), the First Congrega- 
tional Church (1826), the Episcopal 
Church (1860), and the Old Court- 
house (1830). However, many old rail- 
road buildings, including the depot 
and several factories, like the huge St. 
Albans Foundry and Implement Co. 
that madę and shipped gasoline en- 
gines and thrcshing machines around 
the world, are gone. The residential 
neighborhoods remain intact, as does 
the commercial hcart of downtown, 
which burned in 1895 and was com- 
pletely rebuilt, giving it unusual visual 
intcgrity. Taylor Park, along Main 
Street, is an elongated, shaded com- 
mon as impressive as any in the State. 
In the early 1980s, though, its fountain 
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City Manager Bill Cioffi. 


didn't work and a great many buildings 
in the city needed attention. 

One newcomer, Canadian sculptor 
Mark Prent, was biking through the 
city in the late 1970s when its faded 
beauty caught his artistic eye. "It was 
almost too good to be tnie/' Prent re- 
calls, referring to the Queen Annę 
showplace he bought in 1982. "It 
hadn't been altered in any way." 

New Yorker Steve Wunsch started 
teaching building trades at Bellows 
Free Academy, the local high school, 
in 1981. "St. Albans looked a little 
run-down," he remembers. "But it had 
potential." Wunsch and his students 
renovated an old duplex, built a gazebo 
in Taylor Park, and converted a horse 
barn behind the high school into 
shops. 


The city's Revitalization Task Force 
chairman, Larry Bruce, told the public 
in a widely distributed paper: "St. Al¬ 
bans didn't become conscious of what 
it had until recently." The paper ex- 
plained the merits of rehabilitation 


and restoration, and during the mid- 
1980s a lot of money and energy went 
into the commercial blocks and build¬ 
ings downtown. Ersatz 20th century 
facades that had obscured original 
lines were removed, uncovering morę 
of the city's architectural heritage. 

Stella Martin, head of S.M. Martin, 
Ltd., a restoration firm, got a low-in- 
terest federal grant and restored the 
Farrar Błock on Main Street. Martin, a 
native of nearby Swanton and a grad- 
uate of the University of Vermont, also 
rehabilitated the American House, 
which stands on the corner of Main 
and Lakę streets, across from Taylor 
Park. New crosswalks and park 
benches appeared. Shoppers returned. 
Stores and restaurants opened. Traffic 
congestion and parking remained a 
problem. 

Meanwhile, several new industries 
came to the area through the efforts of 
local groups such as the Franklin 
County Industrial Development Cor¬ 
poration. Some of them came from due 
North. "We have focused on Canada 
for a number of years as a source of 
companies that have access to the 
American market, but want to ex- 
pand," said Tim Soule, a Franklin 
County native who is executive direc- 
tor of the 20-year-old development 
group. 

Among the new companies to set up 
shop in or near St. Albans have been 
Wyeth Nutritionals, which makes in¬ 


fant formula and employs about 400 
in the nearby town of Georgia; C.J. 
Van Houten and Zoon, which employs 
75 and makes chocolate candy; Bertek 
Inc., which employs about 250 around 
the county, making labels and a vari- 


ety of other productS; and Superior 
Technical Ceramics Corporation, 
which makes futuristic-looking insu- 
lators, spark plugs, and other products 
that are fired in kilns. 

Another plus has been expansion of 
the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service's regional adjudication center 
at Coote Field. 

The new jobs join older ones at such 
long-time area businesses as the Cen¬ 
tral Vermont Railroad, which still em¬ 
ploys morę than 200; Fonda Container 
Corporation; Union Carbide, which 



Task force chief Larry Bruce. 


supplies Americans with flashlight 
batteries; and Leader Evaporator, 
which manufactures mapie sugaring 
eąuipment. 

Ali these combine with the fact that 
— from mapie syrup to milk — St. Al¬ 
bans anchors Vermont's healthiest ag- 
ricultural county. Five hundred and 
fifty farmers send milk to the St. Al¬ 
bans Cooperative Creamery Inc., the 
state's largest. On City Manager Ciof- 
fi's stationery, St. Albans bills itself as 
"Mapie Sugar Capital of the World." 
Every April it hosts the Vermont Ma¬ 
pie Sugar Festival. "Lve cooked pan- 
cakes there for 15 years," says Cioffi. 

With new and old jobs, Franklin 
County and St. Albans have brought 
unemployment rates that were 
roughly 9 percent in 1982 closer to 6 
percent in 1990, according to the State 
Department of Employment Security. 
Still, these remain among the highest 
in the State. 

Emerson Lynn, editor and — with 
his wife, Cynthia — co-publisher of 
The St. Albans Messenger, the local 
daily newspaper, is cautious about the 
city's improving fortunes. "I think 
what we've seen over the past 10 years 
has been just a steady progress," he 
says. "We've had the booms that other 



Young St. Albans residents take a walk downtown. 
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places in Vermont have had, but we 
haven't had the busts." 

Lynn, who comes from a Kansas 
newspaper-publishing family and 
bought The Messenger in 1981 after a 
14-state search for a smali daily, favors 
continued efforts to attract new in- 
dustrial jobs. "The strength of Ver- 
mont is going to have to come through 
industrial growth," he says. 

One step toward that goal might be 
the proposed program that would link 
the local vocational high school, 
Northwest Technical Center in St. Al¬ 
bans, and the St. Albans branch of 
Community College of Vermont in a 
curriculum designed to provide local 
workers the math and science skills 
needed to work in modern industry. 

David Buchdahl, director of CCV's 
northern region, has high hopes for the 
program, which could start this Sep- 
tember. He cites help from local in- 
dustries like Van Houten and Wyeth. 
"Ali of these places need skilled work¬ 
ers," he said. "Most people are real- 
izing that a high school diploma is not 
enough." 

• 

The new St. Albans has found itself 
caught up in the forces of change 
sweeping much of Vermont, and 
seems to be handling them with the 
same ambivalence as the rest of the 
State. 

Bob Paąuin, a St. Albans native who 
now lives in Shelburne, stays in touch 
with what's going on in his hometown 
through his family. 

"In many respects, the city's expe- 
riencing a renaissance," he said. 
"There's been a lot happening. A lot 
of young people have been away, seen 
some of the rest of the world, and are 
now coming back to live and raise fam- 
ilies there." 

"The negative side of it has been the 
discovery of Georgia and St. Albans by 



State Sen. Joint Finn. 


Chittenden County realtors," Paąuin 
said. "That's inflated some of the 
housing costs." 

One proposal that split the city was 
the plan for the Delaware North dog 
racing track on Route 7. Citizens 
banded together and stalled the track 
in the courts for years. Proponents ar- 
gued dog racing would brmg gambling 
enthusiasts who would spend money. 
Opponents claimed it would attract a 
sleazy crowd. The track has been ap- 
proved by Franklin County Superior 
Court, but it is still uncertain whether 
it will be built. 

Other developers have often sąuared 
off against the local District Six En- 
vironmental Commission, whose rul- 
ings have cited prime agricultural 
soils, aesthetics, and water pollution 
as reasons to deny necessary permits 
under Act 250, Vermont's land-use 
law. An expansion of the town indus¬ 
trial park has bogged down in a debate 
over wetlands. 

Nevertheless, industrial growth 
continued throughout the last decade. 
As Bob Gillis, president of the Frank- 
lin-Lamoille Bank, says, "The biggest 
change I see is in the economics." And 
despite a national slowing of the econ- 
omy, Gillis believes that the area's ag¬ 
ricultural strength, diversity, and the 
new U.S.-Canada Free Trade Agree- 
ment, which may deepen the local la- 
bor pool by loosening immigration 
laws, will stimulate St. Albans well 
into the '90s. 

Senator Finn remains concemed 


about the fate of downtown St. Albans. 
"Right across the lakę," Finn says, 
"Plattsburgh is dying — from Pyramid 
Mail." Ever sińce he can remember, St. 
Albans has planned "in bits and 
pieces," Finn adds. "Like many com¬ 
pany towns, it has never acąuired a 
leadership force." 

And despite the area's agricultural 
heritage, no visionary plan to keep it 
rural has emerged. Growth and agri- 
culture compete around the city, with 
suburban ranch houses abutting 
freshly cut meadows and Holsteins 
grazing near satellite dishes. 

St. Albans is having growing pains, 
but the vitality of the once rough and 
tumbie town in which John Finn was 
a sheriff who didn't wear a badge and 
didn't pack a gun is impossible to 
deny. The new Perley-Collins Sports 
Center, a $5 million facility that is 
open to the public, greets you as you 
exit 1-89. A spectacular, cooper-roofed, 
B-l-bomber-shaped house perches on 
a promontory overlooking the city; it 
would have befitted a railroad baron of 
an earlier era. A traffic analysis is un¬ 
der way to relieve downtown conges- 
tion, and a parking garage is in the 
works. Though challenges remain, the 
pessimism that blackened the city's 
futurę a decade ago is pretty much 
gone, and the city's leaders feel St. Al¬ 
bans can do just about anything when 
it puts its mind to it. c & 


foe Sherman is a free-lance writer who lives 
in Montgomery. 
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The Saltash Serenaders 
entertain at Shrewsbury's 
Dumpling Day, a festive 
occasioti with dancing, 
food, and a recycled-ma- 
terial sculpture contest. 
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Recycling the Dump 

Community Efforts Transform 
Art Old Vermont Tradition 

Written and Photographed by C.B. Johnson 


t is Sunday morning in North Shrewsbury, and 
George Brigham hails a man who jumps out of his 
pickup wearing a dress shirt and tie. 

"What're you all dressed up for?" Brigham asks. 

"Why George," comes the reply, "you know I always 
want to look my best when I come to the dump!" 

Although George bears the title locally of "dumpmas- 
ter," he actually holds forth at the Town of Shrewsbury 
waste transfer station and recycling center. At this 
"dump," unsorted trash is stored and then transferred by 
waste haulers to a distant landfill. Sorted trash — including 
food and yard wastes, clothes, books, furniture, news- 
papers, plastic jugs, aluminum, and glass — is composted, 
reused, or shipped to brokers and manufacturers for re¬ 
cycling. 

Despite these differences, Shrewsbury^ transfer station 
is still the place to meet neighbors on weekend mornings. 
And thanks to committed groups in communities through- 
out Vermont, Shrewsbury is one of a number of towns 
with recycling centers that greatly reduce residential 
waste, in part because, like the old dump, they are a hub 
of local social life. 

Recycling as a way to reduce waste has long been a 
touchstone for ecology-minded Vermonters because it 
conserves natural resources and reduces pollution from 
incinerators and landfills. The passage in 1987 of Vermont 
Act 78 reąuired that by 1991 all landfills be lined to collect 
the rainwater that leaches through garbage and poisons 
groundwater. Act 78 also stated that waste reduction and 
recycling should take precedence over burning garbage in 
incinerators or burying it in landfills. Thus recycling be- 
came a State mandate and an economic necessity as well, 
as landfill rates skyrocketed in anticipation of the costs of 
lining or closing the landfills. 

Today there are morę than 130 local recycling programs 
in Yermont, and State officials estimate that about 60,000 


tons of waste — roughly 20 percent of all municipal solid 
waste generated in the State — are being recycled. Curbside 
collection of recyclables is being tried in Burlington, Rut- 
land, and Middlebury, and in smaller towns. The increase 
in commercial recycling has also been dramatic: A half- 
dozen private enterprises now transport, process and mar¬ 
ket recyclables in Vermont. 

Nevertheless, regulation and the economic incentive 
only go so far, according to Paul Markowitz of the Vermont 
Agency of Natural Resources. "Individuals and businesses 
may be motivated by the economic incentive, but to have 
a really successful recycling program you need community 
involvement. And community involvement is exactly 
what George Brigham has generated in Shrewsbury." 

Brigham downplays his own role in the model recycling 
program. "We've reduced our waste overall about one third 
or morę," he says. "Just about everybody recycles in 
Shrewsbury — a wonderful bunch of people is what makes 
the difference. I think recycling has really caught on." 

On this Sunday, Shrewsbury resident Donna Burnett 
drives up with her recyclables and reports with pride, "I 
used to bring about 125 pounds of garbage, and now I bring 
20 pounds a month, but not even that much sometimes." 

Brigham further attributes Shrewsbury^ success to "100 
percent support from the selectmen," and the help of Con¬ 
rad Cyr, town road commissioner, who designed the re¬ 
cycling shed and "got the town boys to build it." "And 
then," notes Brigham, "of course there's Dumpling Day," 
named after the people who come to the dump, whom 
George refers to as his "dumplings." 

"Our first Dumpling Day (in 1987) got snowed out. But 
our next, with pienie tables, a local band, beer and hard 
cider, was a great success. That year we gave prizes for 
'Cleanest Glass/ 'Dumpling of the Year/ 'Most Cheerful/ 
'Spoiling the Dumpmaster/ 'Dump Crank.' " The next 
year, Dumpling Day was held earlier in September and, 
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says Brigham, "it was even better. We had a tent pitched 
over there, had two kegs and cider, apple dumplings, 
chicken dumplings, dumplings and cream, all kinds of 
dumplings, and we gave the prizes, and people recited po- 
etry and sang old and new songs and new words to old 
songs, and danced to the band. The kids madę cider from 
a cider press, and there was a recycled-material sculpture 
contest. Andrew Mitchell, poor kid, won the dumpmaster 
look-alike contest!" 

Because of the success of the Shrewsbury program, 
Brigham, who guards his privacy with no phone and "only 
occasional mail," has become something of a celebrity in 
environmental circles, featured in local newspapers and 
national magazines. "I guess somebody has to be the sac- 
rificial lamb for the good cause," he says. His program also 
recently won the Outstanding Municipal Recycling Pro¬ 
gram award from the Association of Vermont Recyclers. 
"It was a nice award. We hung it up, and people enjoyed 
it a lot, until the weather got to the glue holding it together, 
and then we recycled it." 

The organizers of other successful recycling centers 
around Vermont cite similar examples of enthusiasm, in- 
volvement, and success. 

The Hinesburg recycling shed has a panoramie view to 
Mount Abraham, Hogback Mountain, and down the 
Champlain Valley. "We probably have the best view of 
any operation in the State," says Robert Bast, one of the 
shed's designers. "We talked about it for a long time, and 
finally a group designed the shed, Gerrity Lumber donated 
materiał, local carpenters volunteered, and we had a shed- 
raising with over 30 people banging nails or fixing food." 

Just over a year old, the Hinesburg shed has gone from 
monthly to weekly Saturday hours. "We did a survey and 
found that about 300 of the households in town are par- 
ticipating, even though most people have garbage pick-up 
at their homes," says Andrea Morgante, leader of some 
two dozen volunteers who Staff the shed. "Some families 
have gone from weekly to biweekly garbage pickup." The 
success of the shed has convinced the town to hire Ernie 
Emmons to help out. Amid piles of cardboard and boxes 
of plastic, glass, newspaper, and Steel cans, and a steady 
stream of cars on his fourth Saturday on the job, Emmons 
observes, "Have to build a bigger shed soon." 

Another successful recycling program, in Worcester, has 
been operating sińce 1986. "We never did a major pro- 
motion," explains Tom McKone, who with Bill Haines 
organized a group of almost 50 recycling volunteers (in a 
town with a population just over 700). "People just came 
over and asked us what we were doing, and then we would 
send them a newsletter to keep them coming." The group 
uses a donated, beat-up trailer at the town transfer station. 
"This is about the least expensive recycling operation we 
could have," McKone says. "Each cubic yard that goes in 
here saves the town $4.50. We calculated that we're re¬ 
cycling about 17 percent of all residential trash." 

An ice cream social at the trailer a while back, with Ben 
& Jerry's ice cream from the Waterbury-based company, 
sweetened up the notion of separating trash. Patrons got 
a free cone for bringing at least one separated recyclable 
to the shed. "A lot of kids from the village carrying a can 
or a plastic jug looked awfully familiar by the end of the 
day," observes McKone. Beth Burgess, the staffing vol- 
unteer this Saturday, adds, "The social was fun, but it's 
always one of the best places in town to meet people, a 
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place to see a neighbor or someone across town you don't 
often see." 

What was once known as "dump-picking" — scavenging 
for useful items in others' refuse — is still a favorite pur- 
suit, although now it is just another form of recycling. One 
bay of the Shrewsbury shed is devoted to reusable items. 
"I push the stuff on 'em, if I can," laughs Brigham, who 
then demonstrates a machinę that makes chips out of dis- 
carded polystyrene foam. A local potter uses them to pack 
his wares. Even Ashley Lincoln, 6, looks forward to coming 
to the shed to pick up something: "We promised her she 
could come to the recycling center and pick out some new 
books; she keeps asking to come," reports Rip Lincoln, 
her father. At the Hinesburg shed, I rescued a sound mapie 
lawn chair, painted green. (It was missing its cane seat, 
but a board will fix that.) 

"Pre-cycling," as this process is known, has caught on. 
At a "drop and swap" in Morrisville sponsored by the 
Lamoille Regional Solid Waste Management District, 
hundreds of beds, lamps, tables, chairs and sofas changed 
hands. All of them went home with someone; nonę went 
into the local landfill. Elsewhere around the State, waste 
districts have sponsored paint "drop and swaps" at which 
residents drop off old paint. Usable paint is mixed together 
for reuse. Paint that is too old is properly disposed of. In 
Montpelier, ReStore Resources, run by Connie Leach and 
Susan Pedicord, plans to set up an industrial waste ex- 
change through which one businesses' waste can be used 
by another. The organization also uses industrial scrap to 
make products and to produce crafts and fine art. 

The most common problem at recycling centers — be- 
yond pungent, unrinsed milk jugs — seems to be limita- 
tions on what is being recycled. "We used to recycle mixed 
paper, but our new broker won't take it," recounts Mc¬ 
Kone. "One sweet old lady came down with her junk mail 
and chewed out the volunteer, saying, This is perfectly 
good recyclable paper. You should take it!' " McKone, who 
was recently re-elected president of the Association of Ver- 
mont Recyclers, adds: "I'm actually kind of glad when 
people get mad. I like to see them push for morę recycling." 

Though there are many good reasons to recycle, at the 
recycling center there is almost never any talk about re¬ 
cycling (unless a reporter shows up). Residents seem sim- 
ply to enjoy their visits. They welcome the chance to say, 
"Weil, I haven't seen you for a long time!" and to discuss 
how few days the bluebirds stayed this year ("They only 
stayed four days at my place and haven't been back."). 
They respond to the public-spirited good will of their 
neighbors, as well as to the warmth of recyclers like 
George Brigham, who means it when he beams, "I love to 
see people come in with their trash separated." And that 
kind of talk is some of the best that can be heard about 
the futurę of recycling in Vermont. 

For morę information on where to recycle in Vermont 
or for assistance in starting a recycling project, contact the 
State Agency of Natural Resources Recycling Hotline, 
(800) 932-7100, or the Association of Vermont Recyclers, 
(802) 229-1833. 


C.B. Johnson works and recycles in the city of Montpelier, and 
is a board member and past president of the Association of Ver- 
mont Recyclers. 












Above f Bill Haines and Tom 
McKone at Worcester's recy¬ 
cling center. Right, Shrews- 
bury's George Bńgham: "I 
love to see people come in 
with their trash separated." 
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Spring 

Greens 


Just How 
Many Shades 
Can One 
Color Have? 

A SCENIC PORTFOLIO 


7 Jo many Vermont- 
ers, spring greens 
mean dandelions or 
wild asparagus. But to us, the 
phrase has always meant the 
welcome return of living color 
to the countryside. Literally 
dozens of green hues march in 
progression across the weeks 
that stretch from April to 
June. The greeny-gold of new 
leaves, as seen here in Chel¬ 
sea, is one of the first. 
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/m ll that I was I am," 

/-—I wrote poet John Free- 
-Z. M- man, "and the old 
childish joy now lives in me 
at sight of a green field or a 
green tree." And it seems es- 
pecially true in Vermont, 
after the long, white winter, 
that the sight of new growth, 
burgeoning green life, brings 
Vermonters back to life also. 
You'll often see them out and 
doing in the earliest spring 
weather, even before the 
leaves and grasses begin to 
sprout. The early bustle of 
mapie sugaring marks the be- 
ginning of spring, soon to be 
followed by mud season and 
by the first signs of true 
spring not long after that. 


There are crops to be sown 
and then nursed along. Their 
tender green shoots are the 
emblem of the season, and it 
is the rare Vermonter who 
doesn't have some oegetables 
or flowers growing at this 
time of year. Beekeepers like 
the ones pictured at left have 
nursed their bees through the 
last few barren weeks with 
sugar syrup and now eagerly 
await the first flowering of 
new dandelions so the honey 
can begin to flow. And hu- 
mans aren't the only crea- 
tures to welcome the new 
green growth. For lioestock, 
it means fresh fodder and an- 
other season in the sun. 
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f m 1 o the literary mind, 

The 10,000 shades of green 

m green has long been 

first appear as a shimmering 

—M— the color of youth, hope, 

golden haze on the hillsides. 

and imagination. And true 

Right after that the delicate, 

enough, the year does seem to 

pastel greens of new leaves 

have morę promise in its ear - 

appear. The time to plant 

liest sunlit, green-bowered 

corn, according to one folk 

days than at any other time. 

saying, is when mapie leaves 

People are much a part of any 

are no bigger than a mouse's 

landscape now, the confines of 

ear. True or not, it's a nice 

the bleak mid-winter are long 

image. Shortly after planting 

past, and the world seems 

time, the greens become 

freshly created every morn- 

bolder, rising to fuli, sym- 

ing. A simple woodland walk 

phonic richness in late May 

becomes, in mid-spring, an 

and early ]une. Then the 

excuse to revel in the blos- 

greens are at their richest and 

soms of bloodroot and trout 

we remember Goethe’s remark 

lily, and the smallest oillage 

that while theory is grey, 

Street seems refreshed in its 

"the golden tree of life is 

new green-hued spring rai- 

green." — t.k.s. 

ment. 
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Top: Waterville Village, Alden Pellett. 
Left: Tunbridge, Alan L. Graham. 

Above: Harrowing in Richmond, Alden 
Pellett. 


Oyerleaf: Starksboro, Alden Pellett. 
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INNS AND OUTINGS 



The Inn at 

The Round Barn Farm 

A Masterful Conversion in the Mad River Valley 

By Jules Older 

Watercolors by Kathleen Kolb-Fisher 




W T hat could possibly lure Sanę, intelligent peo- 
ple into dropping out, dropping status, dropping 
income and moving to a remote country town? 
Morę often than not, it's a dilapidated old farm- 
house that "would be just perfect for a country inn." Out 
in front, a rusting sign reads, 'Tor Sale/' 

Invariably, the beaming new owners are trading an eight- 
or-ten-hour-a-day job for one that lasts 24 hours, seven 
days a week. From being the boss (many of them have 
high-powered jobs before they take the plunge), they be- 
come the public's servant. They give up a regular, sub- 
stantial income for a sporadic one that is utterly dependent 
on the vagaries of weather ("If it doesn't snów soon we'll 
never fili the rooms."), and the whims of fashion ("Oh, 
this year we're going to Costa Rica — everyone is.”). 

Why they do it defies the laws of logie, but most who 
trade their old lives as civilians for new ones as innkeepers 
can at least be thankful that they only have an inn on their 
hands. 

Not so, Jack and Doreen Simko. When, in 1986, they 
bought an early 19th century farmhouse in the hills above 
Waitsfield, it came with an early 20th century 12-sided, 
or round, barn. 

The house was sagging; the barn was ncarly tipping over. 
The Simkos looked at the old buildings, looked at each 
other, sighed a "this way lies madness" sigh and bought 
the place. Then they threw themselves into resurrecting 
the house, entrusting their tipping barn to Arnold Graton, 
who had rebuilt the round barn at the Shelburnc Museum 


The wide open spaces of the barn , left, can serce as a 
theater, reception hall or art gallery. It also has a Jacuzzi 
and a pool for swimming laps. 


and whose family has refurbished covered bridges all over 
northern New England. 

The neighbors thought they were crazy, especially when 
they realized that the folks who had purchased and were 
renovating the place weren't going to open for business for 
another 18 months. But when the Simkos finally hung out 
the sign and threw open the big red front door, the job 
they had done madę the neighbors reconsider their diag- 
nosis. 

The Inn at the Round Barn Farm just might be the 
world's best bed and breakfast. Jack and Doreen, joined by 
their daughter, Annemarie, have turned the old farmhouse 
into an elegant refuge from the cares of the world. The 
floors are mapie and wide-planked pine. The walls are 
papered in warm tones. The furnishings are mellowed an- 
tiąues, the kind that provide comfort as well as grace. An 
open fire gives a bright welcome to the book-lined library,- 
two of the six bedrooms have Jacuzzi baths to restore tired 
bodies. And the public areas are festooned with fresh flow- 
ers, a multi-hucd reflection of the Simkos' pre-innkeeper 
lives in the floral business in New Jersey. 

That's the house. The barn took even longer to restore, 
partially because the restoration was accomplished with 
turn-of-the-century tools and techniąues. At its opening 
in August of 1989, the entire Vermont Symphony Or¬ 
chestra played in the adjoinmg meadow. (Until a summer 
shower sent 550 listeners and 50 musicians scurrying into 
the barn for the second half of the concert.) The barn also 
serves as a theater, a hall for wedding receptions, an art 
gallery, and a display area for antiąue car shows. A two- 
lane, 58-foot-long lap pool and another Jacuzzi have been 
built in the area that was once the manure pit. 

Behind barn and house, amid daisies and Queen Anne's 
Lace, are a series of ponds dotted with water lilies. Like 
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and plenty of flowers. 


The house has wide-planked floors, antiyue fumishings, 

the buildings, the grounds have been tumed into places of 
peace and beauty. 

The beauty is in keeping with the setting, for the Inn at 
the Round Barn Farm is sit- 
uated in one of the state's 
most beautiful regions. Even 
in Vermont, where scenie 
beauty usually lies just out- 
side the dooryard, the Mad 
River Valley is something 
special. 

Green, broad-shouldered 
mountains guard lush, nar- 
row valleys. Ridge-top views 
take in Lakę Champlain to 
the west, Mt. Washington to the east, and half of Vermont 
in between. The two closest towns, Waitsfield and Warren, 
manage to combine an old-fashioned Vermont feel with 
the unmistakable air of prosperity. Gliders soar above the 
valley all summer ; polo ponieś gallop over nearby fields. 
In spring and fali, hikers and cyclists share the winding 
roads; canoeists and kayakers paddle the Mad River. In 
winter, alpine skiers glide down the mountains at Sugar- 
bush and Mad River Glen, and cross-country skiers stride 
across the hushed, white landscape at several local touring 
centers. 

Hay rides are available at the inn in summer, sleigh rides 
in winter. In spring there is a local four-event triathlon 
that includes canoeing, running, bicycling and skiing. 

The valley also accommodates the pleasures of the pal- 


ate. Local restaurants are internationally famous. Chez 
Henri, Sam Rupert's, the Common Man, the Phoenix — 
all have been acclaimed by gourmet magazines and food 

critics. And just by the cov- 
ered bridge in Waitsfield, 
RSVP — that's Richarda Spe¬ 
cial Vermont Pizza — serves 
what might just be the state's 
best pizza. 

But does all this — the 
beauty and sport and culi- 
nary pleasure — make up for 
the never-ending work of an 
innkeeper? 

Jack Simko strode through 
the inn's living room shortly before midnight on a day that 
began at six a.m. and included the Mozart Festival or¬ 
chestra playing to an audience of 600 on the back lawn, 
plus planning for the League of Vermont Writers meeting 
in the barn the next day and for three one-act plays by the 
New Voice Theater the next night, all in addition to ca¬ 
tering to the imTs regular guests. Opening the door to the 
cellar, Simko muttered, "It's not over yet." 

In a moment he returned, carrying a toilet plunger. As 
he passed back through the room, a guest asked, "Weil, 
Jack, are you glad you came to Vermont?" 

Without breaking stride, he smiled and answered, "I am. 
I still am." zO> 


fules Older lives in Altany. 


The Inn at the Round Barn Farm, R.R. 1, Box 247, 
East Warren Road, Waitsfield, VT 05673, tel. (802) 
496-2276. Rates: $85-$125 per room, double occu- 
pancy, breakfast and aftemoon tea included. No 
children under 12. No pets or smoking allowed at 
the inn. For morę information on the Mad River 
Yalley, contact the Sugarbush Yalley Chamber of 
Commerce, (802) 496-3409. 
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TIME FOR 
TROUT! 



And Some Words of Wisdom 
On the Well-Seasoned Salmonid 

By Andrea Chesman 
Photogzaphed by Hanson Carroll 


\ ~T ~ou won'T find my brother 
! Joe behind a desk on the first 
day of trout season. In fact, un- 
less you are familiar with his se- 
. cretive ways, you won't find 
him at all. He will be fly-casting a 
stream in search of trout at some 
never-to-be-disclosed location. If I am 
lucky, he will share his catch with me. 

Anglers love trout, probably because 
trout live in the most beautiful wild 
surroundings. Cooks, well, some find 
trout a little on the bland and dry side. 
But that's not fair. A well-prepared 
trout, matched with assertive season- 
ings, can be moist and delicious. 

The best way to start enjoying trout 


is with one freshly caught from a Ver- 
mont lakę or stream. If that isn't pos- 
sible, go to your local fishmonger and 
ask for a Ruby Red trout. You'11 pay 
morę for the pink-fleshed Ruby Red 
than for the readily available rainbow 
trout, but the money will be well 
spent. 

What makes a trout, or any fish for 
that matter, taste good is what it feeds 
on. Wild trout live on a delightful diet 
of insect nymphs, flies, freshwater 
shrimp, minnows, and even frogs and 
mice. The result is firm, moist flesh, 
pleasantly tinted slightly pink or 
orange. 

Farmed fish, the only kind you can 
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Matched with assertive seasonings, the well-prepared trout is moist and delicious, a welcome change from heavier farę. 


get at the storę, are fed a grain pellet, 
usually consisting of corn, soy, and 
bloodmeal. This enables the fish to 
grow extremely fast, but the flesh 
stays light and rather bland. Some 
trout farmers have admitted that 
farmed fish lack flavor, and they are 
feeding theirs a diet of shrimp, which 
makes the fish morę flavorful. Because 
of the resulting pink-tinged flesh, the 
fish are marketed under the name 
Ruby Red trout. 


Defenders of farmed fish, including 
Erie Flegenheimer of The Net Result 
in Burlington, point out that farmed 
fish are consistently well-handled, 
guaranteed fresh if bought from a rep- 
utable fishmonger, and consistent in 
size and ąuality. 

Quite a few of the anglers I spoke 
with generally release most of the 
trout they catch. But those who ap- 
preciate trout's delicate flavor bring 
home brook trout, brown trout, rain- 


bow trout, and lakę trout. Brook and 
lakę trout are not true trout; they are 
actually members of the char family, 
which accounts for their slightly oil- 
ier, moister flesh. 

If my brother gives me the pick of 
the catch, HI select a few brook trout 
myself. So would Doug Truax of the 
Orvis Company in Manchester. He's 
one of those anglers who catch and re¬ 
lease, but he claims he could probably 
pick out a brook trout in a blind taste 
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test of fresh fish because of its dis- 
tinctive flavor. 

One of the most popular ways to pre- 
pare trout is to smoke it. According to 
Peter Cammann of Northland Trout 
Tours in Fayston, smoking is easy if 
you have a Weber or kettle grill. Here's 
his method: Remove the grill grid and 
build a smali wood (not charcoal) fire 
in the kettle grill. When the wood 
burns down to red hot coals, add about 
a galion of presoaked (one hour in wa- 
ter) wood chips. Cover the fire with 
the grill lid. Stretch aluminum foil 
over the grill. Gut the trout, wash, and 
pat dry. Arrange the trout belly-side- 
down, so that the fish stands like a tent 
on the grill. Cover and smoke for 45 
to 60 minutes, or until the flesh is 
cooked through. The flesh will be firm 
and warm. Remove the fish from the 
grill, cutting away any foil that sticks 
to the trout. Lay the trout on its side 
on a board and weight with a piąte to 
force the fish into a closed position. 
Cool and serve with pumpernickel 
bread, mayonnaise, and capers. 

Not surprisingly, anglers are morę 
forthcoming about recipes than they 
are about good fishing locations. Doug 
Truax — and others in the know - 
ratę the Batten Kill in Southern Ver- 
mont as the number one fly-fishing 
stream in the State. He ranks the upper 
reaches of the White River as number 
two, and number three is "a couple of 
streams I hate to mention." 

Peter Cammann, who gave me some 
marvelously detailed recipes, had this 
very generał advice: "Go to your fa- 
vorite major river and look on a map 
to see where any tributary enters that 
river and fish the mouth of that trib¬ 
utary. The reason this works is the 
tributary water runs cleaner and colder 
than water in the main river. Trout 
will tend to congregate here during 
spawning season (which is spring for 
rainbow trout; fali for brook and 
brown trout) and they will also move 
into the mouths of tributaries to get 
out of the heat in the middle of the 
summer." 

Off the record, he mentioned a few 
spots near my home, but I will share 
this information with my brother 
only. After all, he provides me with 
the fish. 

Now, for anyone lucky enough to 
have a brother like minę, skillful 
enough to bring home his or her own 
bounty, or willing to pay money at the 
storę for thcse delicate items, here are 
some recipes. 


Recipes 

Grilled Trout with Limę Butter and Salsa 

Fresh wild trout stands up better to the 
drying heat of the grill than farmed rainbow 
trout. With either type, be surę not to over- 
cook. 

Salsa 

1 smali onion 

3-5 jalapeńos, seeded 

V 2 green beli pepper 

V 2 yellow beli pepper 

28-ounce can peeled tomatoes with juice 

Juice of 1-2 limes 

1 tablespoon minced fresh cilantro 
Salt to taste 

Trout 

cup butter 

Juice and grated zest of 1 limę 

1 tablespoon minced fresh cilantro 

4 (8-ounce) trout, dressed and boned 

2 avocados, peeled and sliced (garnish) 

Make the salsa at least 1 hour before serv- 
ing. Combine the onion, jalapeńos, and beli 
peppers in a food processor and process un¬ 
til finely chopped. Add the tomatoes and 
process briefly, until the tomatoes are 
chopped. Pour into a bowl and stir in the 
limę juice, cilantro, and salt. Makes about 

3 cups. Extra can be stored in the refriger- 
ator for up to two weeks. 

To cook the fish, prepare a fire in the grill. 
Combine the butter, limę juice and zest, 
and cilantro in a smali saucepan and heat 
until the butter is melted. When the coals 
are white-gray, open the fish and baste the 
flesh with the limę butter. Lay the fish 
flesh-side-down on the oiled grill. After 1 
minutę, loosen the fish with a spatula to 
prevent sticking. Flip after 3 minutes and 
cook the skin side just long enough to crisp 
it. Then baste the fish, flip, and continue 
grilling until the flesh is white and firm 
throughout. 

To serve, spoon some salsa on each din- 
ner piąte. Lay the fish on the salsa. Garnish 
with the avocado. A pilaf of brown and wild 
rice goes well with this. Serves 4. 

Soy-Marinated Trout 

This gingery marinade perfectly high- 
lights the delicate flavor of trout and the 
steaming guarantees moist flesh. 

; /2 cup soy sauce 

V* cup Chinese rice winę or sherry 
1 tablespoon sugar 
1 tablespoon sesame oil 
Va teaspoon black or white pepper 

4 (8-ounce) trout, dressed and boned 
6 scallions, including green tops 

4 garlic cloves, slivered 
1 -inch cube fresh ginger root, sliced thin 
Hot white rice for four 

In a glass baking dish just large enough 
to hołd the fish, combine the soy sauce, 
winę, sugar, oil, and pepper. Add the fish 
and roli thcm over and over to thoroughly 
coat with the marinade. Spoon some of the 
marinade inside the fish. Cut 4 of the scal¬ 
lions into 4-inch lengths, reserving the re- 


maining 2 for the garnish. Sprinkle the 
garlic, ginger, and scallions over the fish, 
again taking care to get some inside the 
fish. Marinate for 20 to 40 minutes. 

Preheat the oven to 400° F. Cover the dish 
tightly with aluminum foil. Bakę for about 
25 minutes, until the fish is firm and flakes 
easily with a fork. 

Spoon a few tablespoons of the pan juices 
into the rice and mix well. Taste and add 
morę pan juices if desired. Spoon the rice 
onto a serving platter and top with the fish. 
Chop the remaining scallions into rings and 
scatter over the fish. Stir-fried vegetables 
make a nice accompaniment. Serves 4. 

Pan-Fried Trout with Citrus Mayonnaise 

The citrus mayonnaise provides a de- 
lightful contrast to the delicately flavored 
trout — a nice twist on a campfire classic. 

Mayonnaise 
2 egg yolks 

2 tablespoons lemon juice 

1 cup sunflower or peanut oil 

2 tablespoons orange juice 

2 tablespoons pineapple juice 
2 teaspoons grated lemon or orange peel 
Va teaspoon salt 
Va teaspoon white pepper 

Trout 

4-6 bacon slices 

2 tablespoons vegetable oil 

3 /a cup milk 

2 egg whites 

1 cup cornmeal 

Va cup flour 

Va teaspoon salt 

V 2 teaspoon black pepper 

4 (8-ounce) trout, dressed and boned 

First prepare the mayonnaise. Combine 
the egg yolks and lemon juice in a blender 
or food processor and blend for 10 seconds. 
Slowly drizzle in the oil while the motor is 
running. When half the oil is mixed in, stop 
the machinę and scrape down the sides, 
then continue processing and drizzling. 
The mixture will be quite thick. 

Add the remaining ingredients and pro¬ 
cess very briefly just to mix. Scrape the 
mayonnaise into a bowl, cover tightly, and 
chill until serving time. 

To prepare the trout, preheat the oven to 
400° F. Fry bacon, and drain. When cool 
enough to handle, crumble the bacon into 
bits. 

Pour off all but 2 tablespoons of the bacon 
grease. Add the vegetable oil to the bacon 
grease and heat over moderately high heat. 

Combine the milk and egg whites in one 
shallow bowl. In a second shallow bowl, 
combine the cornmeal, flour, and season- 
ings. Soak the trout in the milk, then 
dredge in the cornmeal mixture, firmly 
packing the cornmeal onto the fish. 

Fry in the bacon grease/oil combination 
for 3 to 5 minutes per side, to crisp the 
coating and brown well. Move the fish to 
a baking dish and bakę for 10 to 15 minutes, 
until the fish is white in the center. Serve 
hot, garnishing the trout with the crumbled 
bacon. Pass the mayonnaise at the table. 
Serves 4. c 


Andrea Chesman is a food writer and ed- 
itor who lives in New Haven. 
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Love and Lessons 

An Excerpt from the Autobiography 
Of Deane C. Davis 

Illustrated by Jeff Danziger 
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Editor's Notę: The late Deane C. Davis 
grew up in Barre, and treasured his early 
memories of life on his grandparents’ farm 
in Corinth. He became a lawy er, a judge, 
president of National Life Insurance Com¬ 
pany in Montpelier, and ultimately governor 
of Vermont from 1969 to 1973. But he never 
forgot the Orange County hill farm where he 
spent summers in the early years of the 20th 
century, and he carried with him the lessons 
of those years. He was a complex, highly 
positive man, witty, politically conservative, 
and a great storyteller. When, as governor, 
he helped write VermonVs most important 
environmental laws, he did so out of 
strongly held concerns that began on the 
farm. When Davis died last December at the 
age of 90, he was widely regarded as the em- 
bodiment of the best principles of the older, 
simpler Vermont he had first come to know 
in Corinth. In the following excerpt from his 
autobiography, to be published this spring 
by New England Press of Shelburne, it is 
elear just how much of the outdoorsy Ver- 
mont farm boy lived in Davis’s heart, and 
how strongly his early years shaped him and 
— through his actions — the State he loved. 


I n 1905, when I was five years old, I went 
to live with my grandparents. My brother 
Raymond was seriously ill — terminally 
ill, although we did not know that at the 
time. My father's parents took me in to ease 
my mother's burden of caring for my brother 
while she ran our large household. 

I have little memory of the 20-mile buggy 
trip from Barre that first brought me to my 
grandparents' farm on Pikę Hill in the town of 
Corinth. I do know that it was a long trip, 
between four and five hours, and that I slept 
part of the way. But as far back as my memory 
goes, my world began right there and then on 
the farm. 

My grandfather, Salmon Davis, was 73 the 
summer I arrived. He took me with him when- 
ever and wherever he could as he went about 
the routine of daily chores and occasionally to 
Waits River in the buggy. He was a muscular 
man with snow-white hair and pink cheeks. 
His countenance had a serious but kindly 
expression, and his eyes twinkled whenever he 
was amused or pleased. I hung on his every 
word. He had great patience and a talent for 
explaining why things were done as they were, 
and handed down many lessons, both practical 
and morał. 

One particular lesson stands out clcarly. One 
day my grandfather asked me to take a message 
to Uncle Will, whose farm was about a half- 
mile away. I was to tell Uncle Will that grand¬ 
father could not take the butter to the cream- 
ery the next day and to ask him to do it in 
grandfather's place. The nearest creamery was 


located on the main road between Waits River 
and West Topsham, about four miles from the 
farm. The milk was separated each day after 
the cows were milked, and the cream was held 
in a tub of running water until it was taken to 
the house to be madę into butter. Grandfather 
and Uncle Will took turns carrying the butter 
from both farms to the creamery. Normally, 
their shared system madę it unnecessary for 
either to make morę than one trip per week. 

I set out on my errand with 
confidence and great pride. As I 
rounded a tum in the road at a 
point where Uncle WilPs house 
could be seen, my confidence 
vanished. In the road ahead of 
me was Uncle WilPs dog, a 
Shepherd-like animal of diverse 
origin, the kind that used to 
make such good farm watch 
dogs. He was standing in the 
center of the road facing me. His 
hair bristled, and he madę a kind 
of Iow growl. It was elear that 
he regarded me as an untrust- 
worthy character and that he understood his 
duty was to protect the house from intrusion 
by such as the likes of me. He left no doubt, 
even to a five-year-old, that I was tempting fate 
to contest the right of way. I tried my best to 
coax him into a better understanding. He 
would have nonę of it. Then he set up a fearful 
barking, fuli of menace. My fear multiplied. 
Desperate, I crossed the fence into the field on 
my right to make a big arc around him. He 
followed, placed himself in front of me, and 
began to make threatening passes at me with 
bared teeth and even morę menacing growls. 
Then I tried a big arc to the left. Same result. 
I was shaking with fear. Finally, when it be¬ 
came obvious that he was not going to let me 
pass and that no one at Uncle WilPs house had 
heard the commotion, I gave up and started my 
unhappy journey back to Gramp's. My courage 
was in shreds and my pride a pool of shame. 
How could I tell my grandfather that I had 
failed my first great mission? 

"Did you tell him?" he asked. 

"Yup," I said, in a smali and guilty voice. 

The next day I faced my inevitable moment 
of truth. How I suffered in the meantime con- 
templating what was to come! 

When Uncle Will failed to show up at the 
proper time, Gramp hitched a horse to the 
buggy mtending to drivc to Uncle WilPs and 
find out what was wrong. I watched him, con- 
sumed with shame and fear. When Gramp 
finally climbcd into the buggy, I could not 
stand it any longer. I ran to him, choking with 
tears, and told the truth — that I hadn't deliv- 
ered the message. 

"Why?" asked Gramp. 

So I told him about the dog. He listened pa- 
tiently as I recounted the whole story. 



"Gramp took me 
by the hand, and 
led me up to 
the woodshed. 

I felt very much 
like a prisoner 
on his way to 
the gallows." 
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"My grand- 
parents gave me 
jobs within my 
capacity and 


Then he asked, "But why did you lie to me?" 

I had no answer. I just stood there, shaking 
with sobs. 

Slowly, but quite deliberately, Gramp got 
out of the buggy, hitched the horse to a fence 
post, took me by the hand, and led me up to 
the woodshed. I felt very much like a prisoner 
on his way to the gallows. Not a tracę of anger 
showed on Gramp's face. Quietly, he said, "It's 
really not important that you didn't deliver the 
message. What is important is that you lied to 
me. I've got to show you that in the long run 
lying never pays. I want you to remember that 
all your life." Then he proceeded to give me 
the worst spanking I ever got in my life — and 
I've had my fair share. When it was over I ran 
sobbing into the house. My wonderful world 
had come crashing down. 

My grandmother took me in her arms and 
sat down in the kitchen rocker. I cannot re¬ 
member all that she said, but I can still feel 
her rough shirtwaist against my face and the 
love that she so patiently expressed. She 
mended my broken world. 


madę me feel 
that both the jobs 
and I were 
important 



My grandfather's farm was a big one. The 
largest part was pasture and woods, and all of 
it, including the meadows, was rather steep 
and rolling. Not too steep to work with ma- 
chinery drawn by horses but certainly too steep 
for tractors. The house was located on a little 
plateau between the two barns and overlooked 
the meadows. From it you could see Mt. Moos- 
ilauke in New Hampshire. Behind the house 
was my grandmother's garden, 
and behind that the big pasture 
rosę steeply. I once asked my 
grandfather why the house was 
built where it was. He told me 
it was because the view was so 
good from the front and the 
steep hill behind the house pro- 
tected it from the westerly 
winds. South of the house was 
a large orchard with many kinds 
of apple trees: eating apples, 
cooking apples, summer apples, 
and winter apples, and a lot of 
cider apples which my grand¬ 
father took to Bradford to have sąueezed for 
cider. And there was always a barrel of cider, 
sometimes two, in the smali cellar under the 
house. My grandfather used to trim the apple 
tree branches with a saw but never sprayed the 
trees as farmers do now. 

There were dairy cattle, hogs, sheep, chick- 
ens, and horses on the farm. The horses were 
Morgans. They were unregistered, for the Mor¬ 
gan Horse Registry did not exist until later, but 
a registry was not really needed in those days; 
everybody who knew horses could distinguish 
a Morgan on sight. 

For a youngster like me, life on a dairy farm 
was busy and mostly fun, particularly with 


grandparents like minę, who gave me jobs 
within my capacity and madę me feel that both 
the jobs and I were important. 

In the summer we got up at about five in the 
morning, and my grandfather and I would go 
down to the cattle barn to do the feeding and 
the morning milking. The cows would be wait- 
ing at the pasture gate, and my job was to go 
and let down the bars and drive them to the 
barn. They would go immediately to their stan- 
chions for their grain, and each one knew its 
own stanchion. I would lock the stanchions 
while my grandfather was feeding the cows 
grain. Then he would get his three-legged stool 
and his milk pail and milk the cows. He milked 
them by hand, as he did not have a milking 
machinę, and carried the milk from each cow 
to a big metal bowl on top of the separator. 
When all 15 cows were milked, I would turn 
the separator crank to separate the cream from 
the milk. Each was poured into a separate can. 
After this was done I would unlock the stan¬ 
chions, drive the cows back to the pasture, and 
put up the bars. Late in the afternoon the cows 
would be back waiting at the bars to be milked 
again for the day. 

The cream was carried to the buttery, where 
it was stored until my grandmother churned 
it and madę butter. The skim milk was fed to 
the calves in the barn and to the hogs who lived 
in the barn's basement. When the chores were 
finished at the barn, we went back to the house 
for breakfast. This would be about seven o'- 
clock. For breakfast we had oatmeal, eggs, ba- 
con, and sometimes griddle cakes with mapie 
syrup. Best of all were graham muffins madę 
in a thick, black, iron muffin pan. They would 
melt in your mouth, especially when liberally 
laced with butter. Since then I've never been 
able to appreciate graham muffins unless they 
are madę in a black, iron muffin pan. 

After breakfast there was never any lack of 
jobs to do. My memories are mostly of haying, 
sińce I was taken back to my home in Barre 
each fali so I could go to school. In summer 
we mowed, raked, and tumbled the hay into 
tumbles to be pitched onto a hay wagon and 
then brought to the barn to be pitched off into 
the haymows. I hung around my grandfather 
waiting for a chance to help, and he saw to it 
that there were plenty of chances. 

• 

If it rained, my grandfather would sharpen 
the sections on the mowing machinę and the 
blades of the hand scythes. He would hołd the 
edges against the grindstone while I turned the 
handles. This would have been a tedious chore 
except that my grandfather always used the 
occasion to tell me interesting stories about 
his life and things that had happened in the 
neighborhood. On other rainy days he mended 
harness, greased all the wheels on the wagons 
and machinery, and cleaned the cow stable and 
the horse barn. 
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There was no telephonc on the farm. It was 
not till shortly after grandfather died that the 
farmers in the area organized a cooperative 
telephone company. The house had no bath- 
room, and we all took a bath, one by one, on 
Saturday night in a large washtub in the but- 
tery. Nor were there any toilet facilities except 
the wooden, old-fashioned, three-hole facility. 
It was located across from the front yard, and 
in stormy weather or bitter cold one's need for 
relief and level of courage had to be high to 
overcome the discomfort and inconvenience of 
the trip. There were two wood-burning stoves, 
but only the kitchen stove was used in the 
summertime. My bedroom was upstairs, 
heated through a hole that had been cut in the 
ceiling of the kitchen to allow the heat to rise 
and warm my room in cold weather. The 
kitchen was the center of activity and com- 
munication. It was a big room with several 
chairs, a bench, and a smali tablc where we ate 
meals even though there was a smali dining 
room, rarely used, behind the kitchen. I loved 
the evenings in the kitchen after supper, lis- 
tening to my grandparents talking while I grew 
gradually drowsier until I was either sent to 
bed or sometimes carried to bed sound asleep. 

A few of the farmers in the neighborhood 
had hired men, but my grandfather never did, 
except when some man was out of work with 
no place to stay. Then my grandfather would 
take him in and the man would work for his 
room and board until he could find a paying 
job. Earlier, long before I was there, my father 
and his three brothers took the place of a hired 
man. Farmers used to say, "the best way to get 
hired help is to raise it." 

Gramp loved horses, all horses, his own and 
those of others, Morgan horses most of all. But 
like every other living thing on the farm, they 
had to earn their keep. The horses were the 
only horsepower on the farm, long before the 
arrival of the tractor. My grandfather used his 
horses with utmost consideration. Even as use- 
ful as they were, he ncver worked a horse be- 
yond its strength or comfort. He kept them 
clean and his stablc immaculate. When a horse 
was injured or sick, he treatcd it himself out 
of the abundance of horse knowledgc that he, 
like other Vermont farmers, had accumulated 
from expcrience out of sheer necessity. 

One day I was marching along behind the 
plow that was hitchcd to a pair of grandfather's 
mares. I watchcd every detail of the turning of 
the turf, the straight, uniform furrows, and the 
way the horses respondcd to his voice at each 
turning at the end of the furrow. Suddenly he 
stoppcd the horses, unhitched them from the 
plow, and took them to the barn. The next 
morning when we went to the barn for morn- 
ing milking we had a new foal! My grandfather 
used the occasion to fili me in on how animals 
matę and give birth. From time to timc he fol- 


lowed up on that lesson by letting me watch 
the breeding of the mares and of the cows. Two 
days after the foal was born the new mother 
was back on the plow with her new baby tag- 
ging along beside her. That day my grandfather 
was most solicitous of the marę. He stopped 
the team freąuently to rest and every time the 
baby showed the slightest inclination to nurse. 

This is not to say Morgans are not tough. 
They are. In good weather, after a day with the 
horses in the fields, my grand¬ 
father would tum them out into 
the pasture instead of putting 
them in their stalls. As he 
slipped their bridles off, they 
would trot away a few steps and 
then fold their front legs under 
them, lie down and roli, first one 
way and then another to scratch 
their backs. Then up they would 
get and go to grazing. 

My grandfather explained to 
me that one of the most pre- 
cious things to a horse, as to hu- 
mans, is a feeling of being at 
liberty; that horses stay healthiest when least 
confined. Even in winter, when the horses 
were not being worked they were turned out 
to pasture or let loose in the meadow near the 
barn where they would paw the snów until 
they could eat the winter grass that had already 
died and turned brown. They seemed to like 
this just as well or even better than the clean, 
early-cut hay from the hay mow. I don't know 
about the comparative food value of the grass 
and the hay, but the horses looked and acted 
much happier with a maximum amount of 
freedom. They stayed out in the rain or snów 
and only camc in twice a day to get their grain. 
If a strong wind combined with sleet or ex- 
tremely Iow temperaturę, the horses would 
come in, but not for Iow temperaturę, rain, 
sleet or wind alone. 

My grandfather had a beautiful Morgan stal- 
lion and kept a few mares that served double 
duty, doing the farm work and giving birth to 
a few foals each year. In addition to using the 
stallion for breeding, my grandfather used him 
for driving to the village storę, to church, and 
on any other errands that came up. He liked 
fast horses, and this stallion had plenty of 
speed. When the occasion permitted he raced 
his best horses, including this stallion, just for 
fun. One of his ncighbors, Miller Richardson, 
raised some fast ones, too, so the opportunity 
for him to indulge in this sport was readily 
available. They liked to race each other down 
the fiat roadway from Waits River Village up 
to the creamery. 

When they became two years old, all the 
young horses that had not been sold were bro- 
ken both to single and double harness and to 
work in pairs. Eventually they were sold, usu- 
ally for driving horses. My grandfather was a 
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"My grandfather 
explained to me 
that one of the 
most precious 
things to a horse, 
as to humans, is 
a feeling of being 
at liberty." 


good trainer of horses. He had a way of com- 
municating with a horse that is the secret of 
a good trainer. 

He used to let me watch him training a colt, 
and when we had the horses hitched to a hay 
wagon he let me drive them. Of 
course, he was right there beside 
me, and mostly they stopped 
and started in response to his 
voice commands, but he let me 
hołd the reins. I could turn the 
horses to right and left, and it 
gave me the feeling that I was 
driving them. 

Measured by the standards of 
his time, my grandfather had a 
good education and used it in 
many ways. He had been a 
teacher in the district schools in 
Corinth and at one time served 
on the school board. One of the tests of a 
teacher in those days was whether he could 
prevent himself from being physically thrown 
out of school by the older boys, who felt it their 
duty to try out every new teacher who came 
along. He survived many of these tests and 
established a reputation for being a good 
teacher. 

My grandfather was also a very religious man 
and a regular attendant at church. He read the 
Scriptures daily, had prayers at breakfast, and 
sometimes even took time to start a discussion 
on some point raised in the minister's Sunday 
sermon. 

However, sometimes my grandfather's 
preoccupation with horses blinded him to 
everything else. One time my grandmother had 
been away for a while on one of her freąuent 
errands of mercy. The husband of her patient 
brought her back in a buggy with a beautiful 
pair of high-stepping chestnut Morgan horses. 
By coincidence my grandfather passed them on 
the road on his way to the creamery. That night 
at the supper table he extolled the beauty of 
the horses. It soon became elear that he had 
not even noticed his wife in the buggy! 


Before she married my grandfather, my 
grandmother, Alantha Chandler Davis, had 



been married to Dr. A.F. Evans, 
a practicing physician in Marsh- 
field. Dr. Evans died when their 
two children were very young, 
but before he died my grand¬ 
mother learned much about the 
basics of medicine as it was 
practiced in those days and 
much about the care and nurs- 
ing of patients. Naturally, she 
was in great demand for miles 
around sińce there were no doc- 
tors within reasonable distance 
from that part of Corinth. Even 
though she had her 69th birth- 


day the year I came to stay, she never refused 
to help others unless there was a reason beyond 
her control, and she never accepted money for 
this service. 

One night I woke up to hear voices down- 
stairs in the kitchen. It was during the latter 
part of February on one of the occasions when 
I had been taken to my grandparents' farm dur¬ 
ing spring vacation. I went down to investigate 
and found a man talking with my grandfather. 
He had driven five miles through a blizzard and 
drifting snów to ask my grandmother to come 
to care for his wife, who was very ill with pneu- 
monia. My grandfather had already taken the 
exhausted horse to the stable, rubbed it down, 
blanketed and fed it. He had also hitched one 
of his own horses to the sleigh. While my 
grandmother was bundling herself in her 
warmest clothing and in my grandfather's 
bearskin coat, she had been warming a freeze 
stone in the oven of the kitchen stove. The 
freeze stone was wrapped in heavy pieces of 
cloth and put in the bottom of the sleigh. With- 
out an apparent ąualm, my grandmother got 
into the sleigh. Tucked in with several blan- 
kets and a bearskin robę around her feet, legs, 
and lap, she drove away back through the five 
miles of blizzard to the home of her patient. 
We didn't see her for a week. 

• 

Like my grandfather, my grandmother was 
a religious person. Together they regularly at- 
tended the Methodist Church in Waits River 
Village. The church is still there, in the very 
center of the village on Route 25 on the road 
to Bradford. It is one of the most often painted 
and photographed churches in Vermont and is 
almost unchanged, except for a smali addition 
in the rear and the horse sheds, which are now 
gone. 

My grandmother was a serene lady, calm but 
not placid. She always seemed confident of her¬ 
self and in control of her surroundings. She had 
a mobile face, dark brown eyes and hair, and 
when she greeted anyone her whole counte- 
nance would light up and her smile madę her 
look beautiful. 

She and my grandfather were about the same 
height, about five feet, eight inches. He had an 
extremely rugged frame but she was of slight 
build, weighing about 120 pounds. She was al- 
ways busy at something from moming till 
night. After the supper dishes were done we 
used to sit for a couple of hours in the kitchen 
and talk of the happenings of the day, or one 
of my grandparents would tell me stories. Dur¬ 
ing this time she sewed, knitted, or mended 
clothes. Her fingers seemed to move automat- 
ically even when she was engrossed in con- 
versation. Both my grandparents were good 
storytellers and knew how to awaken the in- 
terest of a youngster. 

My grandmother loved her garden. Caring for 
it did not seem like work to her. She was happy 
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digging m the dirt or tcnding her vegetables 
and flowers, and she did everything about the 
garden except the plowing and spreading of fer- 
tilizer. 

The summer that I was seven I noticed that 
she was not ąuite so active and that her garden 
was only partly planted. She began to lic down 
and rest every afternoon, something I had 
never seen her do before. Soon I could see that 
my grandfather was worried about her. He 
asked me to watch when she was in the garden 
and to help her with the weeding. Then one 
day he took her to Bradford in the buggy and 
they were gone all day until late in the evening. 
I learned a bit later that they had gone to see 
a doctor. It was obvious that grandfather's wor- 
ries had increased, but my grandmother 
seemed her usual serene self. If she was wor¬ 
ried, she surely didn't show it by her counte- 
nance or by anything she said. 

• 

I spent about two years altogether with my 
grandparents, actually two fuli summers and 
part of a third as well as spring vacations. The 
doctor had diagnosed my grandmother's illness 
as BrighTs disease. Ironically, although the 
worry was concentrated on my grandmother, 
it was my grandfather who died first, early in 
that third summer. 

On the Sunday before he died, Gramp went 
to church as usual, driving his beloved stallion 
in the best buggy. He took me on the seat be- 
side him, and I was proud as punch as we drove 
into the churchyard, hitched the horse under 
the shed, and walked into church. The next 
day, Monday, my grandfather and I did the 
morning chores as usual, and then he took me 
with him into the upper woods to cut fence 
posts. We rode in a lumber wagon, and he 
worked all forenoon cutting the posts. I tried 
to help by dragging away the brush and helping 
to load the posts on the wagon. At noon he 
drove the horses back to the barn, put them 
up, and went immediately into the house and 
to bed without eating any dinner. As my grand¬ 
father grew rapidly worse the doctor was called 
from Bradford, but he was unable to diagnose 
the cause of the illness. On Wednesday, my 
grandfather died. 

Five days later my grandmother died. 

That was eighty-two years ago. I am still 
grateful for the wealth of memories they gave 
me, for the confidence and belief in myself. I 
am grateful for the manner in which they in- 
troduced me to work, for the knowledge that 
work can be fun as well as a means of accom- 
plishment, and for the awareness that accom- 
plishment brings deep satisfactions. 

They showed me that the variety of jobs I 
did were important to the running of the farm 
and that I was important, too. I could feel their 
approval when it was earncd and the absence 
of it when it was not. 

They taught me to love the land, the woods, 


the fields, and the little brooks. They taught 
me to listen to the birds when they sing and 
to watch the sky for its warnings of bad 
weather, and also its promise of good weather, 
to enjoy both the sun and the rain and to ap- 
preciate their relationship to life and growth 
on the farm. They taught me to love animals 
and particularly horses. And my grandfather 
showed me how humans and horses commu- 
nicate. He taught me to use body language as 
well as my voice to talk to horses and to watch 
for the signs of body language which they use 
in return. In this way he laid a foundation for 
my association with horses that has lasted all 
my life. He also gave me my first lessons in 
what today we cali ecology — the mterrela- 
tionship of humans, and the environment. 

Perhaps because both my grandfather and 
my grandmother had been 
teachers in one-room public 
schools, they knew exactly how 
to arouse and direct the interest 
of youngsters. I learned later in 
life that all education begins at 
the point of interest. They both 
taught me morę by actions than 
they did by words. 

And finally, they gave me a 
belief in God. Here, too, it was 
far morę by what they did than 
what they said. Their regular at- 
tendance at church, their pray- 
ers and Scripture readings at 
mealtimes convinced me of their belief, and I 
felt that if wise people such as they believed 
in God then there surely must be a God. I was 
impressed too by the fact that the only book 
in the kitchen was the Bibie, which lay on the 
shelf within easy reach of my grandfather's 
chair. And he used it, too. He would often dis- 
cuss at the table on Sunday some point in the 
minister's sermon, sometimes agreeing and 
sometimes disagreeing. The Christianity of the 
time was the fundamental version, and that 
was their kind, too. Over the years I have come 
to know that you cannot take literally every- 
thing that is printed in the Bibie, but that has 
not changed my belief that the world was cre- 
ated by a Supreme Being, which we cali God, 
and that the forces which He set in motion 
continue to rule the world and are the basis 
upon which it is preserved. 

My grandfather showed me the joy that 
comes from creativity. I could see it in his 
countenance as he worked with his crops and 
his animals. My grandmother showed me the 
joy that comes from service. She showed it by 
all the things she did in church, in the home, 
and particularly in the many times she sacri- 
ficed her own pleasure and comfort to go long 
distances to nurse people who were desperately 
ill, never charging for her services. These mem¬ 
ories of my grandparents are keepsakes I cher- 
ish still. c 0 o 
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Vermont 

ENTERPRISE 



Perennial 

Pleasures 

Nursery 


Where Yesterday's 
Plants Bloom Anew 


E very summer, Rachel Kane 
can be found searching for 
flowers in the strangest 
places. 

She travels along Ver- 
mont's back lanes, her eyes scanning 
the roadsides and meadows. She 
scrambles through cemeteries and cel- 
lar holes and scours the overgrown gar- 
dens of abandoned houses. 

Kane collects old plant varieties. She 
fancies the flowers and shrubs and 
herbs that were common in gardens 
grown in the 17th, 18th and 19th cen- 
turies. There are fads in flowers, Kane 
will tell you, and many of the plants 
that flourished in an 1830 garden are 
rarely seen today. 

Perennial Pleasures, Kane's nursery 
in East Hardwick, is one of those rare 
places where you can find heritage 
plants. With morę than 700 varieties 
colorfully scattered over two acres, the 
nursery is a treasure trove of history 
and horticultural antiąues. 

Even on a rainy afternoon in late 
May, Kane, 32, makes her garden come 
alive. Wearing a long trench coat, 
clunky boots and sweat pants, her long 
wavy hair held back with two scarves, 
and her cheeks ruddy from the chill, 
Kane points out her favorites. Al- 
though she is shy and soft-spoken, she 
speaks authoritatively about the me- 
dicinal and other uses of the plants in 


her collection. 

There's alkanet, a tali plant with 
floppy blue flowers whose roots were 
used centuries ago to make a pink dye. 
Gold-laced polyanthus, a smali yellow 
and maroon flower in the primrose 
family, dates back to the 1600s. Fever- 
few, with lightly scented leaves and 
yellow and white flowers, is brewed to 
make a tea that fights fevers ; rubbing 
its leaves on your skin is supposed to 
help keep insects away, Kane says. 

Kane started her garden 10 years ago. 
She had just come home after gradu- 
ating from the University of Vermont 
with degrees in art history and plant 
and soil science, and heard her father, 
a landscape architect, complain that 
he couldn't find a nursery that sold the 
old plants he needed to complete a job. 

"So I decided to start one here," 
Kane said. 

She researched heritage plants by 
reading old gardening books and cat- 
alogs, exploring local libraries and 
used bookstores. She pored over cur- 
rent seed books and catalogs hoping to 
find some of the older varieties, and 
searched the Vermont countryside to 
find the plants she needed to stock her 
nursery. She started with 10 varieties 
in two beds, planting them behind her 
parents' home in East Hardwick. 

Some of her customers come to her 
nursery because they want to restore 
their gardens to match the age of their 
houses. Others are intrigued to find 
plants they haven't seen sińce child- 
hood, perhaps in their grandmother's 
garden. And some of her customers 
revel in planting unusual flowers and 
herbs. Kane also helps her customers 
design their own period gardens. 

She explains that many of these 
plants went out of fashion because 
they didn't flower long enough, or they 
weren't as colorful or as easy to pot as 
the newer varieties. But she prefers the 
old-fashioned plants. The older flow¬ 
ers retain fragrances that were bred out 
of today's hybrids, she said; they are 
also sturdier and longer lasting than 
many of the perennials that are pop- 



Rachel Kane prefers old-fashioned 
flowers for their fragrance and hardi- 
ness. 


ular now, which means they thrive de- 
spite Vermont's cold climate. 

"If you want to redo your garden, the 
ideał is to find old letters or country 
journals that said something about the 
gardens in that town," Kane said. 

Flowers from her nursery can be 
found at several restored houses, in- 
cluding the Sheldon Museum in Mid- 
dlebury; the Van Cortlandt mansion in 
New York City; Franklin D. Roose- 
velt's home in Hyde Park, New York; 
and the Salem Cross Inn in Brookfield, 
Massachusetts. 

The nursery and a smali garden shop 
where Kane sells statuary, garden or- 
naments, and organie fertilizers are lo- 
cated behind the Brick House bed and 
breakfast inn run by her parents, Tom 
and Judith Kane. A pot holding a ma¬ 
turę shoot costs between $3.50 and $8. 
The nursery is open Tuesday through 
Sunday, May through October, and 
Kane plans to start a mail order catalog 
late this year. — Susan Youngwood 


Perennial Pleasures Nursery, P.O. Box 128, 
Brick House Road, East Hardwick, VT 
05836. 
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Vermont Organie 
Fertilizer Company 


Recycling the 
Virtues of Whey 

M athew Rubin, an East 
Montpelier businessman 
with a keen sense of tim¬ 
ing, is again savoring the 
sweet smell of success, 
this time because he has come up with 
a scheme to help dispose of one of Ver- 
mont's foulest wastes. 

Rubin has been an energy consul- 
tant sińce 1976 and a successful in¬ 
dependent hydroelectric power 
producer for nearly a decade. Three 
years ago, while visiting Burlington^ 
wood-fired electric plant, "a light bulb 
went on" when he spotted a mountain 
of wood ash. He began thinking about 
organie industrial wastes generated in 
the State, and ways they could be 
profitably recycled. 

The result is the Vermont Organie 
Fertilizer Company, which is about to 
start its second season producing Ver- 
mont Organie Fertilizer. A mixture for 
backyard flower and vegetable gar- 
dens, the fertilizer is madę from whey, 
a smelly, difficult-to-dispose-of by- 
product of the cheese-making process. 
Rubin hopes to expand the company's 
linę to include other types of fertilizers 
using slaughterhouse wastes, food 
wastes — and wood ash. 

At a time when Vermont is wres- 
tling with a variety of waste disposal 
problems, Rubin, 50, already a partner 
in the operation of two smali hydro¬ 
electric dams, is pleased to again com- 
bine his business expertise with a 
long-time commitment to environ- 
mental activism. 

"My sense is these are kindred busi- 
nesses with a fundamental environ- 
mental focus: electricity from 
renewable resources and fertilizer 


from organie materials," he said. 

Rubin says the fertilizer company 
will break even this year, and he ex- 
pects to see a healthy profit within a 
few morę. He credits several factors 
that fell neatly into place, enabling 
him to bring his product to market 
without building a factory. 

Rubin combined loans backed by 
the Smali Business Administration 
and the Vermont Industrial Develop- 
ment Authority with money from 
private investors to raise 
$800,000 in start-up Capital. 

The Vermont Whey Com¬ 
pany in the Franklin 
County town of Georgia was 
only too happy to provide 
Rubin with his key ingredi- 
ent: a dried form of the sludge 
left after whey has been pro- 
cessed into saleable whey by- 
produets. The plant had been 
spreading the gooey sub- 
stance on farm fields, but new 
federal and State environmental 
regulations were soon going to make 
that practice too difficult and expen- 
sive. 

Before it can be used as fertilizer, the 
dried sludge must be mixed with other 
materials, such as potash, to achieve 
the right nutrient balance. Rubin lo- 
cated a blending operation in Swanton, 
Brooks Feeds Incorporated, that rou- 
tinely had a reduced workload in cer- 
tain seasons and was eager to take up 
the slack. 

For packaging, Rubin uses the ser- 
vices of Vermont Republic Industries, 
an employer of the handicapped in St. 
Albans. He consulted the National 
Gardemng Association in Burlington 
on gardener demographics, and uses 
established garden-supply distnbution 
networks. 

Pins on a map in the company's 
Montpelier offices show a concentra- 


tion of business in the Northeast, with 
forays as far away as the West Coast. 

People are eager for organie fertil¬ 
izers, if for no other reason than that 
they work better than Chemical vari- 
eties, Rubin says. And Vermont prod- 
ucts are highly valued in national 
markets. 

Vermont Organie is a "5-3-4" mix, 
providing five percent nitrogen, three 
percent phosphoric acid and four per¬ 
cent potash. It comes in four- and 10- 
pound bags or the 25-pound pail, a 
plastic Container recycled from Ben & 
Jerry's ice-cream-making operation in 
Waterbury. 


Yennont Organie Fertilizer ; in the 
four- and ten-pound bags. 

Rubin's attention to detail is re- 
flected in the design of the bright green 
bag, which features a colorful painting 
of a lush flower and vegetable garden 
by artist Azra Simonetti. Rubin wants 
his company to be "friendly and ac- 
cessible," so the bag also advertises a 
toll-free telephone number, (800) 548- 
6514, for out-of-state callers. 

"Pd like to do for organie fertilizer 
what Ben & Jerry's has done for ice 
cream: provide a superior product tar- 
geted to people who recognize value," 
Rubin says. — Irene Racz 


Vermont Organie Fertilizer Company, 26 
State Street, Montpelier, VT 05602 
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DINER 

DEUGHTS 

Vermont's Surprising Array 
Of Roadside Eateries 


By Jules Older and Tom Slayton 
Photographed by Kindra Clineff 


INERS ARE TO RESTAURANTS as jaZZ is 

to musie. 

Both are purely American inven- 
tions, and both have strictly grass- 
roots origins. 

But while jazz came out of the steamy depths 
of the South, diners came from prim and pru- 
dent Providence, Rhode Island. In 1872 an en- 
trepreneurial Yankee named Walter Scott 
hitched his horse to a light express wagon, 
filled it with homemade sandwiches, boiled 
eggs, chicken, pies and hot coffee, parked it on 
a busy Providence Street corner, and opened 
for business. Except for the chicken, every item 
cost a nickel. 

From Scott's wagon, the diner has gone 
through several transformations. The first pro- 
vided cover so customers could drink their cof¬ 
fee without getting rained on. The next (c. 
1900) dispensed with the horse, and plunked 
the wagon down beside the road. 

By the 1920s, expanded diners with roofs and 
walls were adding table service to attract fe- 
male patronage; the sign over the door an- 
nounced "Booths for Ladies. ,/ In the 1940s 
stainless Steel and Formica became hallmark 
materials for diner construction, and in the 
next decade, diners moved into the suburbs. 

With suburbanization came gentrification, 
and the old slimline diner — with its echoes 
of express wagon, trolley and streetear — gave 
way to a host of neo-Colonial, faux-Mediter- 
ranean, pseudo-Tudor and ersatz-Mansard de- 
signs. The golden age had passed. 

But not in Yermont. From Bennington to 


Newport, Vermont has retained a convoy of 
blessedly ungentrified diners. Between 15 and 
20 eateries that characterize the genus diner 
Ameńcanus are permanently parked here. 

Vermont diners are an eclectic lot. You've 
got your old-fashioned roadside diner, your 
haute cuisine diner, your political diner (ac- 
tually two political diners), your Greek diner, 
even your Chinese diner. They all meet the 
definition in the book American Diner: 'The 
diner is a restaurant of unitary construction, 
usually longer than it is wide, and it always, 
always has a counter. It has a look we know 
well — stainless Steel and polished mirrors, tile 
and tough plastic, hard shiny surfaces — clean- 
able and, thus, we assume, clean." 

Believe it or not, Vermont also has a diner 
research project run by a genuine diner maven 
who teaches a diner course at the University 
of Vermont. (The research is conducted by the 
American Diner Project, Box 852, Burlington 
VT 05402; the maven is Daniel Zilka, and the 
one-night course is actually taught at Libby's 
Blue Linę Diner under the auspices of UVM's 
Church Street Center.) 

But you don't need a college course to enjoy 
dinering out in Vermont. Just work up an ap- 
petite, pile into the car, and drive to the nearest 
"restaurant of unitary construction." Fiere's a 
sampler of what's on the griddle. 


Right, Etta Kennett and Betty Klein keep 
things in order at Delaney's Country Girl in 
Chester ; one of Vermont's great diners. 
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The Midway Diner; Rutland. 


Boston, where it had been an all-night diner, 
then expanded for morę booth space. 

The ambiance is unbeatable. This is a hunt- 
ers' breakfast, loggers' lunch, truckers' coffee- 
stop kind of diner. The conversation at the 
counter and between booths — everyone 
knows everyone else — puts you in instant 
touch with what adult, rural, małe, Kingdom 
coffee drinkers are talking about on any given 
day. 

At Martha's you can still get a fried egg sand- 
wich for a dollar, a cheeseburger for under $2. 
If you crave muffins, you can choose bran, 
blueberry or cranberry-orange. The prices are 
cheap, the coffee's strong, and the conversation 
is decidedly down-to-earth. 

Martha's Coventry Diner, routes 5 and 14, Coventry. 
Open Monday-Friday, 5:30 a.m.-3 p.m.; Saturday, 
Sunday, 6:30 a.m.-l p.m. 



Ray and Debbie Wells run the 
Miss Newport. 


Miss Newport, Newport 

If any building can be described as cute, the 
Miss Newport can. One of the two prettiest 
diners in Vermont (the Miss Bellows Falls is a 
nearly identical twin), it's perched along East 
Main Street. Built by the Worcester (Massa¬ 
chusetts) Lunch Car Manufacturing Company 
and brought to Newport in 1947, its arrival was 
heralded by a series of teaser ads in the New¬ 
port Daily Express that implied that there was 
an exciting "new Miss" coming to town. 

Ever sińce, the candy-apple-red diner has 
served as a beacon for local business folks in 
search of an early breakfast or a lunch that will 
carry them through 'til supper. 

The Miss Newport pretty much defines "lo¬ 
cal." With only five booths and 14 stools, there 
really isn't much room for anyone 
else. And if you eat there often 
enough, they may even name a dish 
after you. Currently on the menu are 
"Mark Mcjordan," "Sam McMuffin" 
and "Art BonnelPs Usual." 

At the Miss Newport, the service is 
friendly, the food's OK, and the ar- 
chitecture is diner classic. It has the 
classic barrel ceiling, classic red vinyl 
and chrome stools, classic tile and 
marble counter, classic red and white 
gingham curtains, even the classic 
whir of the fan over the grill. Everything you 
see is original, even the prices — like Sonny 
Willard's Super Omelette: ham, cheese, to- 
mato and onion for $3. 

Miss Newport, East Main Street, Newport. Open 
Monday-Friday, 5:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m.; Saturday, 6 
a.m.-noon; Sunday, 7 a.m.-l 1 a.m. 


Martha'S Coventry Diner, Coventry 

On routes 5 and 14 in Coventry is a tradi- 
tional stainless-steel eatery, Martha's Coven- 
try Diner. In 1978 it was trucked up from 


MISS LYNDONVILLE, Lyndonville 

One of the most cherished American beliefs 
is that a diner with a lot of trucks parked in 
front serves good food. By this criterion, Miss 
Lyndonville's chef must be the James Beard of 
diner cuisine, because the parking lot sąueezed 
along the edge of Route 5 is jammed with 
trucks of every description at all hours. 

A look at the menu explains the popularity. 
For breakfast, besides the usual choices of eggs, 
home fries and sausage, are selections like 
strawberry pancakes, hot berry French toast 
and a country omelette madę with three fresh 
eggs, potatoes, ham and local cheddar cheese. 

Most dinners at the Miss Lyndonville cost 
under $5, though both the portions and the 
ąuality could command a much higher price. 
Pies are homemade; the blueberry is filled with 
big, fresh berries, and the coconut cream is 
sweet enough to dissolve your fillings. 

The place is an architectural melange. It's 
got a traditional rounded diner ceiling but hung 
with gold and yellow stained-glass lamps. The 
walls are knotty pine; the chairs, high-school- 
auditorium vinyl. And, in what purists would 
consider a heretical departure from diner chic, 
the floor is covered with an orange and brown 
geometrie pattemed carpet. Like most diners 
in the State, the Miss Lyndonville would 
greatly benefit from a smoke-free zonę. 

Who will be seated next to you at lunch? At 
the table on your left might be a farm family 
from Brownington, heading for a day of shop- 
ping adventure in St. Johnsbury. On your right, 
five students from Lyndon State College strad- 
dle their chairs as they grab a meal away from 
campus. At the counter sits every trucker in 
the Kingdom, drinking coffee and eating big 
slices of homemade pie. 

Miss Lyndonville, Route 5, Lyndonville. Open Mon- 
day-Thursday, 6 a.m.-8 p.m.; Friday, Saturday, 6 
a.m.-9 p.m.; Sunday, 1 a.m.-8 p.m. 
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Charles Jarras welcomes patrons to the 
historie Miss Bellows Falls. 


Libbts Blue Linę Diner, Colchester 

There may be no finer diner site in the coun¬ 
try than that occupied by Libby's Blue Linę 
Diner. Libby's is the crown on a knoll over- 
looking Route 7,1-89 and miles of rolling Chit- 
tenden County countryside. Its vertical 
architectural stripes by day and horizontal 
neon stripes by night lure tired drivers with 
the promise of hot coffee and homemade pie. 

Until 1990 Libby's was Leo's Blue Linę (the 
name comes from the neon stripes) in Auburn 
Falls, Massachusetts, one of the last 15 diners 
built by Worcester Lunch Car in the 1950s. 
Inside, the main section looks little different 
than when it rolled off the assembly linę in 
1953. The walls are gray-and-black tile, the 
counter is thick marble, and the multi-colored 
stools are vinyl-topped chrome. 

Libby's authenticity goes beyond architec¬ 
tural detail. The waitresses are perky, the cof¬ 
fee is strong and aromatic, the breakfasters are 
salesmen and State troopers. Perhaps the troop- 
ers come for the memories as much as the cof¬ 
fee; until she opened the diner with her 
daughter/partner, Karen, Libby Griffin cookcd 
for the Vermont Police Academy. 

But sińce last June she's been the driving 
force in the kitchen of her namesake diner. For 
breakfast she turns out international farę: Ital- 
ian sausages, Belgian waffles and Mexican 
omelettes. For the gastronome, there's French 
toast with apple and cinnamon, and for the 
traditionalist, corned beef hash with two 
poached eggs. Whatever you order at Libby's, 


you'11 also get hot, fresh coffee served in a 
thick, saucerless cup. 

Libby's Blue Linę Diner, Route 7, Colchester. Open 
Monday-Friday, 6 a.m.-9 p.m.; Saturday, 7 a.m.-9 
p.m.; Sunday, 7 a.m.-2 p.m. 


THE OASIS, Burlington 
HENRYK, Burlington 

Downtown Burlington^ two diners have 
been in friendly competition sińce the mists 
of antiąuity. Both Henryk and The Oasis are 
much morę than eateries — they're pre-work 
extensions of City Hall, breakfast nooks off the 
halls of power, the best spots in town for po- 
litical discussion, debate, arm-twisting, back- 
scratching, and above all, gossip. 

And they look wonderfully ridiculous. The 
Oasis is a roadside, Art Deco, stainless Steel 
diner set on a tiny lot next to a narrow, down¬ 
town Street. Henryk is pure New Mexico, 
down to its adobe walls, sunny yellow paint 
and tile roof. If it were erected today it would 
be the laughingstock of the town, but because 
it's been in the same location for 
seven decades, it's a historie land- 
mark. 

The Oasis opened in 1954. Ever 
sińce, its menu has proclaimed: "Bur¬ 
lington^ Newest Diner Welcomes 
You." Its owners, then and now, are 
members of the Lines family, who 
keep passing it down through the gen- 
erations and show no sign of selling, 
leasing or changing it in any way. Its 
current owner is 87-year-old Jennie 
Lines, who worked in the diner until 
1986 and still comes in every day. 



The Oasis , Burlington. 


Political regulars at The Oasis rangę from 
city councilmen and State legislators to former 
governors. Snatches of political conversation 
drift through the air like the smell of onions 
from the grill. Typical snatch: "If I was living 
in Ward Six, I wouldn't vote for the guy." 

Just a błock down Bank Street from The 
Oasis is Henry's, an eating and gossip mecca 
that has been in the same spot sińce 1925 and 
in the same family — the Goldsteins — sińce 
1944. The diner bears the name of its Hrst 
owner, Henry Couture, who brought it to Bur¬ 
lington from Bayonne, New Jersey. 

The waffles are thick and crisp, the bacon is 
lean, and the coffee is served hot enough to 
melt false teeth. Henry's is one of the few 
diners in the State with a smoke-free zonę, and 
— like the Oasis — it is often the backdrop for 
political gossip and city business. 


Henryk, 155 Bank Street, Burlington. Open Mon- 
day, 7 a.m.-2:30p.m. ; Tuesday-Thursday, 6:30 a.m.- 
4 p.m. ; Friday, Saturday, 6:30 a.m.-8 p.m.; Sunday, 
8 a.m.-2 p.m. 

The Oasis, 189 Bank Street, Burlington. Monday- 
Saturday, 5:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m.; closed Sundays. 
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THE PARKWAY, South Burlington 


Booth 

Service 



Miss Newport. 


The Parkway Diner on Williston Road in 
South Burlington is another Worcester Lunch 
Car design, this one from 1950. Its style is Art 
Deco, and its stainless Steel surfaces are 
trimmed with mahogany. It was 
trucked to Vermont in 1954 and 
bought by George Hatgen in 1975. He 
soon commissioned his goddaughter 
to create two stained-glass Windows 
for the ends of the building. One de- 
picts the diner, the other his home- 
town of Galaxidi, Greece. 

But it's not the Windows nor the 
sculpted stainless Steel nor the pale 
yellow refrigerators nor the mahogany 
cabinets above them that set the Parkway 
apart; it's the food. 

In addition to the usual hamburgers and club 
sandwiches, the Parkway's lunch offerings in- 
clude Greek salad, spinach pie, gyros, baklava 
and Greek tea cookies. The pie has a flaky crust 
encasing a tasty and abundant spinach filling. 
Gyros is thinly sliced spiced lamb on pita, 
served with tomatoes, onions and sour cream. 
The salad consists of oiled lettuce and tomato, 
black olives, wedges of aromatic feta cheese, 
thick cucumber slices and raw onion rings. 
The coffee is strong, flavorful and served in 
thick white cups with green trim. As you're 



Owner Chris Lines reflects on a day's work at The Oasis 
in Burlington. 


Things could be worse. The Midway, named 
for its proximity to the State fairgrounds, is a 
diner's diner. The ham in your ham and eggs 
is a thick slab of country cured. The eggs are 
extra large. The side of hash browns is as brown 
and crisp and tasty as the diner potatoes of your 
remembered youth. Even the boothside jukę 
boxes are just right. 

Breakfast at the Midway, and you won't feel 
hungry until well past lunch time. The bacon 
is crisp, the pancakes are huge, and the coffee 
is diner-strength. 

Midway Diner, 120 South Main Street, Rutland. 
Open 24 hours a day, 365 days a year. 

Miss Bellows Falls, Beiiows Faiis 

There's a lot of diner history summed up in 
this smali, elderly, but thoroughly delightful 
diner. It came to Bellows Falls from Worcester, 
Massachusetts, in 1942, and the town tumed 
out to welcome its arrival with a paradę. 
Diners were the ragę then, but in some ąuarters 
it was ąuestioned whether it was proper for 
women to eat sitting on a counter stool. The 
name "Miss Bellows Falls," like the Miss New¬ 
port, the Miss Vermont and others, was chosen 
to indicate that women were welcome. That 
was also the idea behind advertising "Booth 
Service," which is inscribed in big red letters 
on the diner's exterior, even today. 

The Miss Bellows Falls was built in the late 
1920s by the Worcester Lunch Car Company 
and still has the feel of the early 20th century 
in its distinctive architecture and original mar- 
ble countertop. 

Service is ąuick, efficient, and friendly. The 
menu offers some interesting Italian-style var- 
iations on standard diner farę. A hamburger 
can be had for $1.75, a cheeseburger is $1.95, 
and there are specials listed daily. 

Still historically authentic, still a great place 
for a ąuick bite to eat and a good cup of coffee, 
the Miss Bellows Falls is a serious working- 
man's (and woman's| diner, as evidenced by its 
hours. 

Miss Bellows Falls, 90 Rockingham Street (Route 5), 
Bellows Falls. Open Monday-Saturday, 5 a.m.-9 
p.m.; Sunday, 6 a.m.-8 p.m. 

Delaney'S Country Girl, chester 


relaxing over a second cup, you can watch the 
airplanes landing at Burlington International 
Airport just a couple of miles away. 

The Parkway, 1696 Williston Road, South Burling¬ 
ton. Open Monday-Thursday, 6 a.m.-3 p.m.; Friday- 
Saturday, 6 a.m.-8:30 p.m. ; closed Sunday. 

The Midway Diner, Rutland 

Rutland used to have two diners, but sińce 
LindholnTs closed, only the Midway, just 
south of town on Main Street (Route 7), is left. 


This is one of the best: a big, handsome, 
spotlessly clean diner offering a wide variety 
of classic small-restaurant specialties. The 
Country Girl is obviously a favorite among lo- 
cal people and often has two or three big trucks 
pulled up in front. 

Booths are big and roomy. The Country Girl 
has the feel of the '40s and '50s about it, from 
the snappy-looking inlaid tile on the front of 
its shining counter to the red rotating counter 
stools. A breezeway with red doors has par- 
tially obscured the classic exterior lines of the 
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Waitress Kim Cloutier chats with Scott Nel¬ 
son of Sheffield at the Miss Lyndonville. 


diner, but it keeps the winter winds at bay. 

Burgers and cheeseburgers cost about $2, and 
the coffee is good, hot, and plentiful. The menu 
offers a wide variety of choices, including "bas- 
ket sandwiches" that come in a basket Hlled 
with chips and cost $4 and $5. 

Best of all are the friendly service and the 
pleasant, homelike atmosphere. 

Delaney's Country Girl, junction of r out es 11 and 
103, Chester. Open Monday-Saturday, 5:30 a.m.-8 
p.m.; Sunday-7 a.m.-8 p.m. 

Chelsea Royal, West Brattleboro 

This diner, now attached to an earlier res- 
taurant, has moved around ąuite a bit sińce it 
came to Brattleboro in 1938 from the acknowl- 
edged diner Capital of New England, Worcester, 
Massachusetts. About four years ago, it was 
moved to its present location on Route 9 in 
West Brattleboro, where much of its earlier 
charm, along with many of its original features 
— a hand-laid black-and-white tile floor, ma- 
hogany booths, art deco walls, and a cream- 
colored refrigerator with an oak interior— still 
remain. 

Food at the Chelsea Royal is delicious. It's 
a bit morę in tune with today's nutrition than 
traditional diner farę: Chicken pot pie comes 
with a side garnish of cantaloupe, parsley, and 
an orange slice, and salad is elegantly prepared, 
with leaf lettuce, rather than the usual iceberg. 

The menu offers diner specialties, as well as 
unusual dishes like the Cajun Skillet Brcak- 
fast. It also has three kinds of pancakes, shrimp 


and pasta primavera salads, homemade las- 
agna, pan-fried trout, and scallops. Most of the 
food is homecooked and the orange and grape¬ 
fruit juice are fresh-sąueezed! 

The Chelsea Royal, Route 9, West Brattleboro. Open 
seven days a week, 365 days a year, 6 a.m.-9 p.m. 


The Blue Benn Diner, Bennington 


Probably the most famous diner in Vermont, 
the Blue Benn is outstanding, both for the qual- 
ity of its diner architecture and for its food, 
which is the haute cuisine of Vermont diner 
farę. It's a Silk City Diner, madę of stainless 
Steel, with blue trim inside and out. Con- 
structed in Paterson, New Jersey, it was 
brought to Bennington in the 1940s, and has 
been a favorite eating spot for local people, col¬ 
lege students and tourists ever sińce. 

Whether you sit on one of the blue counter 
stools or at a booth, you'11 be given the Blue 
BemTs amazing menu to peruse. It offers doz- 
ens of choices. Specialties of the house are the 
many omelettes and varieties of pancakes of- 
fered. (Breakfast is the big meal at the Blue 
Benn.) It also has a wide variety of vegetarian 
items on its menu. Lisa Monroe, daughter of 
owners Sonny and Marylou Monroe, notes that 
the diner's vegetarian offerings are among its 
most popular: they sell morę nutburgers 
(chickpeas, almonds, walnuts, and sunflower 
seeds on pita bread) than hamburgers. "You'd 
be surprised," she said. "We have a lot of truck 
drivers who come in and ask for a nutburger." 

If you'd like something else, try the 
Blue Benn's Blue Platę Specials. They 
cost from $4 to $8, and you can choose 
from an entree list that includes roast 
turkey and dressing, fried haddock, 

Cajun catfish, roast pork or eggplant 
Parmesan, with soup, salad, potato 
and vegetable. 

The Blue Benn has six tables and 20 
seats. It has a jukę box, and each in- 
dividual table still has its own indi- 
vidual jukę box outlet. It doesn't get 
much better than this. 



The Blue Benn, 102 Hunt Street (Route 7), Benning¬ 
ton. Open Monday-Tuesday, 6 a.m.-5 p.m. ; Wednes- 
day-Friday, 6 a.m.-8 p.m.; Saturday, 6 a.m.-4 p.m.; 
Sunday, 7 a.m.-4 p.m. 


Vermont is diner-rich, and we couldn't men- 
tion them all. (By the way, the Chinese diner 
is the Shanghai Garden in Springfield.) In ad- 
dition to traditional diners, the State is dotted 
with diner-like restaurants that may not have 
a streetcar shape and chrome counter stools 
but do serve as gathering places for locals, start 
the grill before dawn and have waitresses who 
say, "What can I getcha'?" c&o 


fules Older lives in Albany and samples the State’s 
diners often in his travels as a free-lance writer. 
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Vermont 

LANDMARKS 



Ice-Out at 
Joes Pond 

You Can Bet That Spring 
Will Arrwe One of These Days 

By Gaił Braccidiferro 
Photographed by Craig Linę 


ce on Joe's Pond comes early and stays late, so resi- 
dents anticipate springi thaw a bit morę enthusiast- 
ically than most. 

That 7 s why Jules Chatot, a Barre resident who has 
spent 20 summers at the 393-acre pond that straddles the 
Cabot-Danville town linę, took a few friendly wagers on 
the ice-melting datę each season. 

Now, folks from Florida to Maine are betting on the 
hour and datę of pond meltdown. Last year morę than 
1,500 wagers were madę. This year the total is expected 
to be higher. 

"I started a contest that I worked out of my vest pocket, 77 
Chatot says. "I kept a little notebook and Pd ask people 
what day and time they thought the ice would go out. 
They each put in a dollar." 

News of the ice-out wager spread through the 268 camps 
in the summer community, and each year morę people 
put in their dollars. 

Then Chatot and friends decided to add a touch of tech- 
nology and a dab of formality to the wagering. 

They began selling ice-out raffle tickets as a way to raise 
money for the Joe 7 s Pond Association, which oversees the 
community. 

Chatot, the association president, turned a deck on the 
home of year-round residents Fiomer and Elsie Fitts into 
the official ice-out grounds. 

For the past four winters, he 7 s run a wire from an outlct 
on the Fittses 7 deck through a cinder błock on the lakę. 


An electric clock on the deck is attached to the wire. 

When the ice melts or shifts enough to break the elec- 
trical connection, the clock stops, marking the official ice- 
out time. There 7 s no longer room for argument about 
whether there 7 s still ice in isolated coves. 

Calling the ice-out raffle a success is an understatement. 

The pond 7 s summer residents and visitors return to 
winter homes with stacks of tickets to sell. Sales used to 
begin in fali, but now get going around Memoriał Day. 
ChatoLs wife and daughter spend many hours plotting the 
wagers in a chronological list. 

Some who have never even seen the pond surrounded 
by neat cottages with names such as "Tak-it-Eze 77 are 
guessing when ice-out will mark the day summer residents 
long anticipate. 

The money collected is split between the winner and 
the association, and the raffle has surpassed the annual 
Italian dinner in August as the association^ most profit- 
able fund raiser. This year, to mark Vermont 7 s bicenten- 
nial, the proceeds will buy fireworks for an extra-special 
July Fourth celebration. 

So, just when does the ice — usually four feet thick in 
mid-winter — melt? 

Long-time pond watchers don 7 t remember it going out 
before Apnl 17, and May 7 was about the latest it 7 s melted, 
they say. 

Last year the big day was April 26, at 9:40 a.m. The 
winner was only about two minutes off. 
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GIYE THE BEST OF YERMONT — YEAR 'ROUND 


VermontLife 


iHti 


VER>tONT BKE>HXNLAL 

OFFICIAL MAGAZINE OF THE YERMONT BICENTENNIAL 


F or birthdays, anniversaries or any special occasion, 
or to celebrate Vermont's 200th birthday, give sub- 
scriptions to Vermont Life Magazine, gifts that show 
your thoughtfulness all year long — for less than $10. 

Throughout the bicentennial year you'11 be giving fasci- 
nating articles about Vermont's unique history, today's 
Vermont and where we are heading, as well as Vermont 
Life 's bountiful farę of great ideas for outings, reviews of 
country inns, delicious recipes and, as always, magnifi- 
cent color photography. 

To order subscriptions use the order form facing page 
21, or cali, toll-free, (800) 284-3243. We'll send you attrac- 


tive gift cards so you can announce your gift. The plea- 
sure of Vermont will continue all year long, and that's a 
guarantee. 

Vermont Life Magazine Binder 
Vermont Life issues are great chronicles of YermonFs cul- 
ture and history. Collect and preserve yours in this dura- 
ble forest-green binder stamped with Vermont Life's name 
and Post Boy logo in gold leaf. Each binder holds 8 is¬ 
sues. Use the order form opposite page 45, or cali (802) 
828-3241. SVi x 12 inches, MGB025, $9.50. 


VermontLife just$9.95 
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of^pring Euents 



Compiled by 

Alberta M. Mattson 


Notę: Ali dates are inclusive. 
Because the listings were com¬ 
piled last winter, there may be 
changes in times or dates. For 
additional information on Ver- 
mont, cali the Vermont Travel 
Division, 134 State St., Montpe- 
lier, VT 03602 (tel. 802-828- 
3236), or visit local information 
booths. To submit events, con- 
tact the Travel Division. 


Opecial 
^ Events 


MARCH 


March 2-April: Sugar-on-snow. 
Sat. & Sun., 1:30-4:30 p.m. 
Morse Farm, East Montpelier. 
Info: 223-2740. 

5: Town Meeting Day. 

8-10: Woodstock Mapie Festi- 
val. Tree tapping, hayrides, 
sąuare dancing. Info: 457- 
3555. 

9: St. Patrick’s Supper. 5-7 

p.m., Fair Haven Cong. 
Church. Info: 265-8605. 

Model Railroad Show. 10 

a.m.-4 p.m. So. Burlington 
Middle Sch. Info: 524-4429. 

20 First Day of Spring. 

22-24. Addison County 
Home, Garden & Industry 
Show. Fri., 6-9 p.m.; Sat., 10 
a.m.-8 p.m.; Sun., 11 a.m.-4 
p.m. Middlebury U.H.S. Info: 
388-7951. 

30 Sap Gathering Contest. 10 

a.m.-4 p.m. Harlows Sugar- 
house, Putney. Info: 387-5852. 

Sugar on Snów Supper. 5, 

6 p.m. Waterbury Ctr. Comm. 
Church. Info: 244-7221, 7535- 

Burkę Mt. Sugar on Snów. 

E. Burkę. Info: 626-3305. 

31 Mt. Mansfield Easter Ser- 
vice. Sunrise, Gondola sum- 
mit. Info: 253-7311. Mt. 

Snów Easter Celeb. 6 a.m. 
service, all-dav egg hunt. Info: 
464-3333. 


APRIL 


7: Alburg Sugar House Din 



Vermonters are celebrating Vermont’s birthday this year. It 
was on March 4, 1791, that Vermont officially became a State, 
the first to join the original 13. 

This spring, 200 years later, you can dance the Vermont 
Bicentennial in, celebrate by attending a play or any of a 
dozen parades, go to a concert, or visit several important ex- 
hibitions focusing on Vermont’s past and present. In fact, 
there are so many bicentennial events in the months ahead 
— literally hundreds — that we cant list them all. We have 
picked a few that we believe have statewide significance, and 
we list them here. There are many others. 


VERMONT STAMP CEREMONY, March 1. A special Ver 
mont “First Day of Issue” stamp will be issued by the U.S. 
Postał Service in ceremonies at Bennington College, only a 
few miles from the spot where Vermonters met 200 years 
ago to ratify the U.S. Constitution. The new first class stamp 
features a design by Vermont artist Sabra Field. 

STATEHOOD DAY, March 4. There will be a variety of ob- 
servances around the State on this anniversary of Vermont’s 
entry into the union, but the major event will be at Benning¬ 
ton, where the finał performance of the play 109 Hats to 
Bennington, which commemorates Vermont’s ratification of 
the U.S. Constitution, will be given at Southern Vermont Col¬ 
lege. Info: 447-3311. 

TOWN MEETING DAY, March 5. Those who attend town 
meetings across Vermont will be presented with a resolution 
reaffirming the principles of “Freedom and Unity” commem- 
orated in Vermont’s State motto. Participants in town meet¬ 
ings will be invited to sign cards that will be sent to 
Montpelier and stored so that a record exists of Vermont’s 
most characteristic institution — town meeting — on the 
State s 200th birthday. (continned on page 64) 


ner. 10:30 a.m., St. Amadeus 
Parish. Info: 928-3362. 

9-12 National Ayrshire Mtng. 
& Sale. Tours scheduled. 
Sheraton Hotel, Burlington. 
Info: 763-7340. 

13: Fair Haven Chicken Pie 
Supper. 5-7 p.m., Cong. 
Church. Info: 265-8605. 

Green Mt. Dollhouse & 
Miniaturę Show & Sale. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m., Riversidejr. H.S., 
Springfield. Info: 885-2830. 
13-14: Newport Home, Recre- 
ation, Garden and Auto 
Show. National Guard Ar- 
mory, Union St. Info: 334- 
7782. 

19-21: 24th Vt. Mapie Festival. 

10 a.m.-6 p.m., ans & crafts, 
mapie exhibits. St. Albans. 
Info: 524-5800. 

28 Manchester Paradę. 1 

p.m., H.S. to Town Clerks Of¬ 
fice. Info: 362-1315. 


MAY 


3: Manchester Mayfest. 10 

a.m.-8 p.m., dancing, paradę, 
concert. Info: 362-2100. 

4: Vt. Green-Up Day. State¬ 
wide. Info: 447-3311. 

5: Rutland VFW Paradę. 2 

p.m. Info: 773-1800. 

8: Vermont Bird-A-Thon. 

Dawn to dusk, statewide. To 
benefit Vermont Institute of 
Natural Sciences. Info: 457- 
2779. 

11 Mapie Sugar Cured Ham 
Supper. Fair Haven Cong. 
Church. 5-7 p.m. Info: 265- 
8605. 

17-19: Brattleboro May Magie 
Celeb. Paradę, road race. 
Info: 254-4565. 

25 Bennington Mayfest. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 442-8118. E. 
Poultney Ham Supper. 5 
p.m., United Baptist Church. 
Info: 287-9052. W. Dover At- 
tic & Antiąue Sale. 9 a.m 2 
p.m., Cong. Church. Info: 
348-7765. 

25-27: Vt. Marble Exhibit & 
Tent Sale Extravaganza. 9 

a.m.-5:30 p.m. Main St., Proc- 
tor. Info: 459-3311, ext. 426. 

31-June 2 . Lakę Champlain 
Balloon & Craft Fest. Fri., 2 
p.m.-dusk; Sat.-Sun., 5 a.m.- 
dusk. C.V. Fairgrounds, Essex 
Jct. Info: 899-2993. 
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(continued from 
page 63) 

BICENTENNIAL BALL, March 8. Rutland hosts the Bicen- 
tennial Bali, which celebrates statehood and memorializes a 
similar festivity held in Rutland 200 years ago. The dance is 
tentatively scheduled for the Rutland Armory the evening of 
the eighth. Be surę to double-check. Info: 773-7525. 

CELEBRATION OF VERMONT COMPOSERS, March 3, 

April 6, 21. Vermont has a long musical tradition, and there 
will be plenty of musie to commemorate this bicentennial. 
Zeke Heckers “Ice Breaker” will be performed March 3 at 
the Barre Opera house at 4 p.m. Gwyneth Walkers “Bicen¬ 
tennial Suitę,” a collection of several new Vermont-related 
pieces, will premiere at the Chandler Musie Hall in Ran- 
dolph April 6 at 8 p.m. It will also be performed April 21 at 
the Barre Opera House. Info: 728-3064. 

PARADES: Everyone loves a paradę, and this May there are 
several scheduled in connection with the Statehood Bicen¬ 
tennial Celebration. Among them are: 

o* May 5: Rutland Bicentennial Paradę, Loyalty Day. 2 
p.m. Info: 773-1800. 

o* May 18: Shrewsbury Bicentennial Paradę. Info: 492- 
3318. 

o* May 25 Essex Bicentennial Paradę and Festival. Info: 
878-4272. 

o* May 26: Orwell Memoriał Day Paradę. Info: 948-2081. 
o* May 27 Pittsford Memoriał Day/Bicentennial Pa¬ 
radę. Info: 483-6485. 

EXHIBITIONS: 

o* Vermont Statehood, Yermont Historical Society, Mont- 
pelier. The Vermont Museum will display furniture, portraits, 
documents, textiles, tools and other artifacts from Vermont’s 
first 25 years as a State. The exhibit illustrates the kinds of 
problems Vermonters faced in 1791, and that — 200 years 
later — we are still wrestling with. The free exhibition is 
open now through the end of the bicentennial. Info: Vt. His¬ 
torical Society, Montpelier: 828-2291. 

ocf Vermont 200, The Shelburne Museum. Vermont’s larg- 
est collection of historie artifacts and buildings will desig- 
nate a special tour of 200 historically significant Vermont 
objects and buildings on its grounds. Furniture, glass, paint- 
ings and buildings of the era will be on display, and a cata- 
log will be available to help visitors guide themselves. The 
exhibit will open when the museum opens for the season, 
in mid-May. Admission charged. Info: 985-3346, ext. 377. 




(See also 

Through the Season) 


MARCH 


15-17: Vt. State Craft Ctr. Bas 

ket Workshop. Frog Hollow, 
Middlebury. Info: 388-3177. 

16: Community Dance Party. 

7:30 p.m., Fletcher Comm. 
Hall. Info: 849-6968. 

22: DeDannan Irish Concert. 

8 p.m., Burlington City Hall. 
Info: 863-5966, 849-6968. 
22-24: The Naturę of Imagi- 
nation. Storytelling & song- 
writing workshops. Hulben 
Outdoor Ctr., Lakę Morey, 
Fairlee. Info: 333-9840. 

23 Cabin Fever Folk Festi- 
val. 10 a.m., Municipal Aud., 
Middlebury. Info: 849-6968. 


APRIL 


5-7: Festival of Quilts. Pre- 
view, Fri., 7-9 p.m.; Sat.-Sun., 
10 a.m.-4 p.m. College of St. 
Joseph, Rutland. Info: 775- 
7646. 

12: Vermont Mozart Festival. 

Mendelssohn String Quartet, 

8 p.m., lst Cong. Church, 
Burlington. Info: 862-7352. 

27: Bluegrass & Country Mu¬ 
sie. 8 p.m., Weston Play- 
house. Info: 824-5288. 

27-28: Vt. Ceramic League 
Show. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Essex 
Jct. Skating Facilitv. Info: 888- 
2146. 


MAY 


18: Dance Party. 7:30 p.m., 
Fletcher Community' Hall. 

Info: 849-6968. 

25 Hardwick Craft Fest. 10 

a.m.-4:30 p.m., Elem. Sch. 

Info: 472-6474. 

25-26: Bennington Arts & 
Crafts Fest. 10 a.m.-4 p.m , 
Info: 442-9624. 

26: No. Danville Lamplight 
Service & Hymn Sing. ^:30 
p.m., Old North Church. Info: 
748-9350. 


uldoors 

&Sports 


MARCH 


1: Stratton Mt. Senior Skiers 
Day. 9 a.m. Info: 297-2200. 
1-3: Vt. Lung Association Ski 


for Life and Breath. Skia- 
thon, Craftsbury Nordic Ski 
Center. Info: 863-6817. 

2: Burkę Mt. Tubbs 

Snowshoe Series. E. Burkę 
Info: 626-3305. 

4-8: Bolton Valley Fun on 
Snów. Info: 434-2131 

4-8, 11-15, 18-22: Teddy Bear 
Ski Weeks. Mt. Snów. Info: 
464-8501. 

8: Dover Day Care Ski-A- 


Thon. Info: 348-7476. 

8 10 N.E. Jr. X-C Champion- 
ships. Stratton Mt. Info: 297- 
2200 Sugarbush J&B Clas- 
sic Cup. Warren. Info: 583- 
2381 . 

8-17 Bolton Valley Canadian 
Special. Info: 434-2131- 
9: White House Triathlon. 

Run, bike, ski. Noon, Wil- 
mington. Info: 464-2135 Ca- 

jun Crawfish Fest. Burkę 


Mt., E. Burkę. Info: 626-3305. 

10 39th Mad River Glen 
Family Ski Toumament. 

Waitsfield. Info: 496-3551 
13-15: Bolton Valley Can-Am 
Games. Info: 434-2131- 
14 Blueberry Hill Pig Race. 

Fun cross-country race, noon. 
Goshen. Info: 247-6535- 

15- 17: No. Country Fishing & 
Outdoor Show. Fri & Sun., 
10 a.m.-5 p m.; Sat., 10 a.m.-9 
p.m. Mem. Aud., Burlington. 
Info: 862-7777. 

16: JackJump Races & Kid- 
die Kamival. Mt. Snów, 

West Dover. Info: 464-3333- 
Burkę Mt. St. Patrick’s 

Day. East Burkę. Info: 626- 
3305- 

16- 17: Telemark Fest. Eastern 
Championship Race. 9 a.m.-4 
p.m., Mad River Glen, Waits¬ 
field. Info: 496-3551 Bolton 
Valley St. Patrick s Celeb. 
Info: 434-2131. 

17: Craftsbury Spring Fling. 

30-km. X-C race, 10 a.m., 
Nordic Ski Ctr. Info: 586- 
7767. 

22-24: Okemo Spring Spree. 

Moguls, gates, prizes. Ludlow. 
Info: 228-4041. 

23: Vt. Products Day. Mt. 

Snów. Info: 464-3333- 

24: Craftsbury Mud & Ice 
Quadrathlon. 10 a.m , ski, 
bike, canoe, run. Nordic Ski 
Center. Info: 586-776" T Su¬ 
garbush Spring Fling. Ros- 
signol/Marker mogul contest. 
Warren. Info: 583-2381. 

29-31: U.S. Snowboard Cham¬ 
pionship. Stratton Mt. Info: 
297-2200 Bolton Valley 
Spring Festival. Info: 434- 
2131- 

31: Mad River Glen Easter 
Celeb. Waitsfield. Info: 496- 
3551- Okemo Easter Gala. 
Ludlow. Info: 228-4041. Vt. 
Teddy Bear Mini Super- 
stars Ski contest. Sugar¬ 
bush, Warren. Info: 583-2381. 


APRIL 


6: Jose Cuervo Winter 

Games. 9 a.m. Ski races, vol- 
levball, live musie. Sugar¬ 
bush, Warren. Info: 583-2381. 

6-7: Sugar Slalom. Nosedive, 
Mt. Mansfield, Stowe, 10 a.m. 
Info: 253-7311- Glade-iator 
of the Year Contest. Mt. 
Snów. Info: 464-3333- 

7: Sugarbush Triathlon. Run, 
paddle, bike, ski, Waitsfield. 
Info: 496-3127. 

13: Trout Season Opens. 

13-Mav 25: Trout & Salmon 
Spring Challenge. Lakę 
Champlain. Info: 862-7777. 

21 Earth Day Celeb. Each 
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skier gets a tree seedling. Mt. 
Snów. Info: 464-3333. 


MAY 


18 Krawczyk Horse Farm 
Open Barn & Sale. Noon-4 
p.m. Riding techniąues, 
horses perform to musie. 
Bridport. Info: 758-2633. In¬ 
ternational Sailing Sch. 
Open House. Noon-5 p.m., 
Colchester. Info: 864-9065. 

26 Battenkill Raft Race. 
Noon, Arlington. Info: 442- 
1054. 18th Bennington 
County Horse Show. 8 
a.m., Hildene Meadows. Info: 
442-5117 Annual Benefit 
Duck Race. Wilmington. 
Info: 464-5618. 

27 Bank of Vt./Vt. City Mara- 
thon and Marathon Relay. 

8:05 a.m., 26.2 mile course, 
plus relay competition. Bur¬ 
lington. Info: 658-1815- 


hroiigh the 

Season 


The Bennington Museum. 

Daily, 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 447- 
1571. 

• March 16: Margaret MacArthur 
performs with school chil- 
dren. 

• May 19-July 15: Vt. Myths & 
Realities. 

Billings Farm & Museum. 

Daily, 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Wood- 
stock. Info: 457-2355. 

• May 1: Opening Day. 

• May 5: Annual Plowing Match. 

• May 19: Spring Farm Festival. 
Brattleboro Musie Center 

Chamber Concert Series. 8 
p.m. W. Brattleboro Mtng. 
House. Info: 257-4523. 

• March 16: Evelyne Crochet, 
piano. Works by Beethoven, 
Schumann, Debussy, Dutil- 
leux. 

• May 11: Jaime Laredo, violin; 
Sharon Robinson, cello; Luis 
Batlle, piano. 

Capitol Chamber Artists. Mu¬ 
sie, narrative, theater. 8 p.m. 
Info: 537-3151. 

• March 16: Mozart: Happy 
Times. Fair Haven H.S. 

• April 20: Mozart: Genius & In- 
trigue. Castleton. 

• May 18: Mozart Legacy. 

Comm. Hall, Benson. 

Catamount Arts. St. Johnsbury 
Academy. Info: 748-2600. 

• March 2: Jack & the Bean 
stalk. 3, 7 p.m. 


• March 5: The Scholars of Lon¬ 
don. Grace Meth. Church, St. 
Johnsbury. 

• March 8: Master Harold & the 
Boys. 7 p.m. 

• March 30: The Oakland Ballet. 
7 p.m. Lyndon Institute Aud. 

• April 3: A Bear Named Pad¬ 
dington. 10 a.m., 1 p.m. 

• April 7: Piekle Family Circus. 

4, 7:30 p.m. Lyndon College. 

Catamount Trail Association 
Ski tours around the State. 
Info: 864-5794. 

Champlain Valley Folk Con- 
certs. Info: 849-6968. 

• April 20: Vt. Mapie Festival 
Fiddlers Concert, B.F.A., St. 
Albans. 

Chandler Musie Hall. Ran 

dolph. Info: 728-3064. 

• May 4: New Black Eagle Jazz 
Band, 8 p.m. 

• May 18; Harold and the Pur¬ 
ple Crayon, 2 p.m. 

• May 25: Tom Paxton, folksin- 
ger, 8 p.m. 

Crossroads Arts Series. 8 

p.m. Rutland area. Info: 775- 
5413. 

• March 16: Airjazz, Otter Valley 
U.H.S., Brandon. 

• March 29: Koko Taylor. Castle¬ 
ton Fine Arts Ctr. 

• April 5: Delphin & Romain. 
Grace Cong. Church, Rutland. 

• May 4: Parsons Dance Co. Cas¬ 
tleton Fine Arts Ctr. 

Dakin Farm Sugar on Snów 
Parties. 7 a.m.-4 p.m., Ferris- 
burgh. Info: 985-2507. 

• March 16-17; 23-24; 30-31; and 
April 7. 

Ethan Allen Homestead. Off 

Route 127, Burlington. Info: 
865-4556. 

• March 10: 3 p.m. "A Sunday 
Afternoon with the Allen 


Women.” 

• April 6: 10 a.m.-2 p.m., 18th- 
Century Women. 

The Fairbanks Museum and 
Planetarium. St. Johnsbury. 
Museum, daily, 10 a.m.-4 
p.m.; Sun., 1-5 p.m. Planetar¬ 
ium, Sat.-Sun., 2:30 p.m. Info: 
748-2372. 

• March 22: 100 yrs. of weather. 

• April 28: Charles Horton bird 
slides presentation. 

• May 11-19: Fred Mold memo¬ 
riał naturę walks. 

Flynn Theatre Series. Bur 
lington. Info: 863-5966. 

Green Mt. Audubon Naturę 
Ctr. Sugar-on-Snow. Sun- 
days, 1-4 p.m. Richmond/ 
Huntington Rd. Info: 434- 
3068. 

Helen Day Art Center. 12-5 
p.m., except Tues., Stowe. 
Info: 253-8358. 

• Through April 6: Vt. People: 
1959-1990, photos by Peter 
Miller. 

• May 10: Student art exhibit. 

Middlebury College Concert 

Series. Mead Chapel. 8 p.m. 
Info: 388-3711, ext. 5697. 

Montshire Museum of Sci¬ 
ence. Exhibits and courses, 
Norwich. Info: 649-2200. 

Norwich Univ. Performing 
Arts Series. Northfield Cam¬ 
pus, Info: 485-2080; Vt. Col¬ 
lege Arts Ctr., Montpelier. 
Info: 828-8728. 

• March 3, April 21: Brunch 
with Bach. Noon, Vt. College. 

• March 6: Ames Piano Quartet. 
8 p.m., Norwich Univ. 

• April 4-6: Pegasus Players, 8 
p.m. Norwich Univ. 

• April 6: Vt. Science Fair, 9:30 
a.m. Norwich Univ. 

• April 16: Mozart on 5th, 8 


p.m. Norwich Univ. 

Oldcastle Theatre Co. 8 p.m , 

Tues.-Sat. Bennington. Info: 
447-1267. 

Onion River Arts Council. 

Info: 229-9408. 

Pentangle Council on the 
Arts. Town Hall Theatre, 
Woodstock. Info: 457-3981. 
Shelburne Museum. Info: 
985-3346, ext. 377. 

• March 9, 16, 23: Art Capades. 
Childrens art workshops. 

• May 18-19: Champlain Valley 
Quilt Fest. & museum open¬ 
ing. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. 

• May 26: Lilac Sunday. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. 

Southern Vt. Art Center. 

Manchester, Tues.-Fri., 10 
a.m.-5 p.m.; Sat., noon-5 p.m. 
Info: 362-1405. 

• May 25-Oct. 27: 62nd Festival 
of the Arts. 

T.W. Wood Art Gallery. Vt 

College Ans Ctr., Montpelier. 
Tues.-Sun., noon-4 p.m. Info: 
828-8743. 

• March 15-May 12: Unknown 
Secrets: Art and the Rosen¬ 
berg Era. 

• March 15-June 16: Black Im¬ 
age. 

• May 24-July 7: A Celebration 
ofVt. Crafts. 

Vermont Natural Resources 
Council. Conservation Work¬ 
shops. 7:00-8:30 p.m. Info: 
223-2328, 362-3113- 
Vermont Special Olympics. 
Ali ages and abilities. 10 a.m.- 
4 p.m. Info: 863-3911 or 800- 
732-5555 (Vt., except Burling¬ 
ton). 

• March 1-3: Alpine and X-C ski 
races. Magie Mt., London- 
derry. 

• March 23: Ice skating compe¬ 
tition, UVM, Burlington. 

• April 28: Invitational swim 
meet. 

Vt. Symphony Orchestra 
Concerts. Burlington. Info: 
864-5741. 

• March 1: Flynn Theatre, Bur¬ 
lington. 9:30 a.m., noon. 

• March 2: Flynn Theatre, Bur¬ 
lington. 8 p.m. 

• March 3: Springfield H.S. 4 
p.m. 

• March 16: Mead Chapel, Mid¬ 
dlebury. 8 p.m. 

• March 17: Manchester Elern. 
Sch. 4 p.m. 

• May 3: College of St. Joseph, 
Rutland. 8 p.m. 

• May 4: Flynn Theatre, Burling¬ 
ton. 8 p.m. 

• May 5: Barre Opera House. 4 
p.m. 

White River Theatre Festival. 

Briggs Opera House, White 
River Junction. Info: 296-2033. 

• Through March 24: 7, 9 p.m. 



Plowing the geometry of spring, 


Randolph, 
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The colors of spring are unfurled in Belmont, a village in Mount 
Holiy. Photograph by Joseph A. DiChello Jr. 





















































